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Two  Pioneers 


Spencer  Henry  Raymond  was  born  March  24,  1859,  in 
Greenfield  Township,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  land 
which  his  grandfather,  Lysias  Raymond,  had  bought  June 
22, 1841.  He  lived  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska  and  died  at  Norfolk,  Nebraska  May  19,  1931. 

Marinda  May  Platt  was  born  near  Madrid,  in  Boone 
County,  Iowa,  March  14,  1870,  and  married  Spencer  Henry 
Raymond  at  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  March  25,  1889. 
She  lived  in  the  states  of  Iowa,  Colorado,  South  Dakota, 
and  Nebraska  and  died  at  Norfolk,  Nebraska  February  17, 
1944. 

This  record  is  a  very  inadequate  tribute  by  their  sur¬ 
viving  children  to  their  courage,  fortitude  and  lifelong  self- 
sacrifice.  It  is  also  a  memorial  by  his  brothers  and  sisters 
to  their  son  Hugh  Raymond,  but  for  whose  untimely  death 
it  would  have  been  more  accurate  and  complete. 

March  1,  1957 
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Spencer  Raymond’s  parents  were  Anan  Raymond,  who 
was  born  at  Berne,  New  York,  June  15,  1828,  and  died  in 
French  Creek  Township,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York 
May  24,  1895.  and  Dorcas  Wilcox,  horn  in  Connecticut  (re¬ 
putedly  at  Saybrook)  in  1825,  and  died  in  Greenfield  Town¬ 
ship,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania  February  1862.  They 
were  married  during  1847,  in  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania, 
or  at  Mina  or  Sherman  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 
Spencer  was  the  fifth  of  their  six  children.  Dorcas  died 
at  the  birth  of  the  sixth  child,  Dora,  who  herself  died  in 
early  infancy.  Because  of  lack  of  records,  and  an  un¬ 
settled  mode  of  life,  the  details  of  the  family  history  from 
Dorcas  Raymond’s  death  until  Anan  Raymond’s  second 
marriage  to  Mary  Whitney  in  1870  are  not  clear.  An 
“Uncle  Tim”  Shippee  (perhaps  brother  or  cousin  or  neph¬ 
ew  of  his  grandmother  Lucretia  Shippee  Raymond)  had 
taught  Anan  Raymond  the  cooper’s  trade,  and  during  this 
period  he  spent  some  time  in  the  newly  opened  western 
Pennsylvania  oil  fields.  But  neither  the  high  pay  nor  one 
or  two  lucky  speculations  in  oil  rights  permanently  bet¬ 
tered  his  fortunes.  One  of  his  uncles,  Thomas  Raymond 
the  younger,  had  moved  to  the  Root  River  Valley  near 
Winona,  Minnesota,  and  thence  he  took  his  family  in  1864. 
Spencer  told  his  own  children  of  walking  down  a  Minne¬ 
sota  road  with  his  older  brother  John  and  encountering 
a  mad  dog;  fortunately  John  knew  enough  to  get  off  the 
road  and  drag  Spencer  with  him.  He  also  told  of  John’s  en¬ 
listing  (at  age  eleven  or  twelve)  as  a  Union  Army  drum¬ 
mer  boy,  and  of  his  father’s  arriving  at  the  mustering- 
in  center  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  going  off  to  camp. 

The  venture  apparently  was  unsuccessful  since  the  fam¬ 
ily  returned  to  Erie  County  in  1866.  For  a  time  after  their 
return  to  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  children,  including 
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Spencer,  lived  with  their  aunt,  Amanda  Raymond  Warner. 
The  older  children  had  perforce  to  begin  looking  after 
themselves  at  what  now  would  seem  cruelly  early  ages, 
and  for  the  younger  ones  life  was  never  easy. 

Some  time  in  the  early  1870’s  Anan  Raymond,  with  his 
wife,  Mary  Whitney  Raymond,  and  his  son  Spencer  went 
to  LaGrange  Ohio,  where  the  two  younger  children  of  that 
marriage  were  born.1  It  was  here  that  Spencer  finished, 
i.e.,  stopped  attending,  school  at  age  fourteen.  His  entire 
formal  education  had  amounted  to  only  a  few  weeks  each 
year,  whenever  his  father  could  spare  him.  (During  his 
last  term  his  father  insisted  that  he  “go  through”  Ray’s 
Higher  Arithmetic2  and  an  astonishing  skill  in  mental  arith¬ 
metic  remained  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.)  Many 
times  during  his  later  years  he  spoke  of  working  on  a  farm 
in  Ohio  and  attending  to  40  acres  of  corn  with  a  one-horse 
cultivator.  For  a  while  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  master 
carpenter  and  later,  in  the  West,  built  innumerable  build¬ 
ings,  large  and  small,  with  his  own  hands.  He  worked  for 
a  time  in  a  cheese  factory.  Presumably  he  did  everything 
else  which  a  youngster  of  limited  schooling  and  no  means 
might  find  to  do  in  the  small  Ohio  town  of  that  period. 

Early  in  1879  he  left  Ohio  and  in  May  arrived  in  Topeka, 
Kansas.  (By  what  routes  he  went  and  why  he  went  to 
Kansas,  no  one  now  recalls.)  He  intended  to  go  farther  west, 
but  saw  long  trains  of  emigrants  going  east,  saying  that 
they  had  been  ‘  ‘  grasshoppered  out.  ’  ’  He  heard  there  were 
jobs  at  Carbondale,  a  few  miles  south,  so  went  there  and 
started  to  work  for  E.  T.  Frowe,  who  had  a  large  farm 
and  a  big  herd  of  sheep.  His  employment  with  Frowe  was 
the  beginning  of  an  experience  in  various  phases  of  sheep 
raising  which  was  to  last  for  thirty  years.  He  worked  there 
eighteen  months  at  $17  a  month.  His  next  job  was  for  a 
family  named  Kungel,  on  Shunganung  Creek.  Walter 
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Kungel  was  his  first  Western  friend  of  his  own  age,  and  his 
later  years  were  full  of  reminiscences  of  their  frolics  to¬ 
gether  in  and  around  Carbondale — including  a  girl  named 
Louise,  a  thunderstorm  on  the  way  to  a  dance,  and  a  run¬ 
away  horse.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  he  met  a  young 
man  named  Peabody,  first  name  now  unknown,  his  com¬ 
panion  on  the  wray  to  the  Black  Hills  a  short  time  later. 

Before  leaving  the  Carbondale  area,  he  took  a  trip  on 
horseback  west  to  Wabaunsee  County,  looking  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  homestead,  but  the  country  was  too  hilly  to  suit  him. 
He  returned  by  way  of  the  “Kaw”  Valley  and  apparently 
did  not  like  it  either.  In  later  years  he  often  mentioned 
riding  past  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  St.  Mary^s, 
where  Vice  President  Charles  P.  Curtis  was  brought  up. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1881,  he  and  Peabody  went  to  Carth¬ 
age,  Missouri  on  the  construction  crew  which  was  build¬ 
ing  the  railroad  into  that  town  and  nearby  Joplin.  Spen¬ 
cer  worked  in  the  dynamite  gang,  which  also  had  to  drill 
holes  in  the  rock  by  hand,  there  being  no  compressed  air 
drills  in  those  days.  It  was  very  hard  work  and  danger¬ 
ous  as  well.  When  the  dynamite  had  been  tamped  down 
in  the  rock  and  the  fuses  made  ready,  it  was  part  of  his 
job  to  take  a  torch  and  run  down  the  line  of  holes,  lighting 
each  fuse  as  he  passed.  It  was  a  deep  rock  cut  and  took 
several  months  to  finish. 

When  it  was  finished,  he  and  Peabody  returned  to  Kan¬ 
sas.  It  must  have  been  during  this  period  that  for  a  time 
he  was  a  railroad  section  hand.  Then  in  the  spring  of 
1882  they  went  to  Sargeant  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  spent  sev¬ 
eral  months  with  Ashbel  Orton,  uncle  of  the  Ashbel  Orton 
who  was  the  husband  of  his  sister,  Amy  Raymond  Orton. 
The  winter  of  1881-1882  was  one  of  great  snowfall  in  the 
whole  Black  Hills  region.  The  snow  stayed  on  all  winter 
and  melted  only  in  spring.  Consequently,  enormous  crops 
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were  raised  in  1882,  and  land  agents  spread  the  news  all 
over  the  country.  So  he  and  Peabody  in  February,  1883 
set  out  for  the  Black  Hills  to  make  their  fortunes  “and  see 
the  country  anyway.  ”  He  was  not  quite  four  years  away 
from  Ohio,  and  not  quite  twenty-four  years  old. 

At  that  time,  various  badly  connected  railroad  lines  en¬ 
abled  a  traveler  to  get  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Pierre, 
Dakota  Territory,  but  not  a  rail  had  been  laid  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  part  of  the  Territory  which  later 
became  South  Dakota.  A  stagecoach  line  carried  passen¬ 
gers  from  Fort  Pierre,  on  the  west  bank,  to  Rapid  City. 
The  river  being  full  of  ice,  the  ferryboat  between  Pierre 
and  Fort  Pierre  was  not  operating.  After  waiting  in  vain 
two  or  three  days  for  the  river  to  clear,  Spencer  and  Pea¬ 
body  had  themselves  and  their  scanty  luggage  rowed  across 
the  river  through  the  ice.  It  had  to  be  done  very  early 
in  the  morning,  the  stage  coach  driver  being  an  impatient 
man  who  waited  for  neither  man  nor  beast.  The  stage¬ 
coach  was  the  standard  Western  passenger  vehicle — the 
“ Wells-Fargo”  coach — drawn  by  four  horses  or  six,  as 
road  and  weather  conditions  might  dictate,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  which  the  motion  picture  and  television  have  made 
the  whole  world  familiar.  The  trip  itself  was  uneventful 
except  for  several  times  when  the  linchpins  came  loose 
and  a  hind  wheel  came  off.  At  the  steepest  hills,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  had  to  get  out  and  walk,  or  even  push. 

The  route  was  out  of  Fort  Pierre  (across  the  northern 
part  of  the  Sioux  reservations)  through  the  canyon  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  route  of  the  present  IT.S.  14;  thence  to  Willow 
Creek  and  just  north  of  the  Old  Crossing  of  IT.S.  14  (grav¬ 
el)  and  still  easily  seen;  thence  to  Lance  Creek,  north  of 
old  IT.S.  14  and  hard  to  get  to.  Thence  to  Plum  Creek,  which 
was  just  southwest  of  the  present  bridge  over  Plum  Creek 
on  IT.S.  14;  thence  to  Mitchell  Creek,  which  is  just  west 
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and  on  the  hill  one-fourth  mile  west  of  the  corner  next 
south  of  Ottumwa.  Thence  out  to  Grindstone  Creek,  where 
the  station  was  about  one-fourth  mile  north  of  the  high¬ 
way  that  passes  over  Grindstone  Butte ;  thence  to  the 
North  Fork  of  Bad  River,  where  the  old  stage  barn  still 
stands  at  what  was  later  called  Grindstone  Post  Office; 
thence  west  over  Pine  Springs  and  Basin  to  Lake  Station 
(near  a  lake  north  of  Wall  and  very  hard  to  locate) ; 
thence  to  Smith’s  Crossing  on  the  Cheyenne,  best  seen 
from  the  west  and  out  of  Wasta ;  thence  to  Washita  Springs, 
on  the  high  land  overlooking  Elk  Creek  and  northwest 
of  Underwood;  thence  to  Lone  Tree  Station  on  U.S.  14 
about  four  miles  east  of  Box  Elder.  The  Lone  Tree  School 
was  and  it  still  is  about  one-fourth  mile  south  of  the  old 
Station.  The  trail  itself  is  still  to  be  seen  on  all  the  grass 
land  between  the  stations,  and  the  crossings  can  be  found 
on  most  of  the  creeks.  As  they  walked  up  the  trail  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Cheyenne  (above  Smith’s  Crossing?), 
Spencer  picked  up  a  silver  dollar  which  he  ever  afterward 
referred  to  as  an  omen  of  good  luck  to  come. 

His  descendants  should  remember  that  the  Battle  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn  had  been  fought  on  June  25,  1876  or  less 
than  seven  years  before;  that  the  final  surrender  of  the 
Sioux  tribes  was  only  two  years  past;  and  that  Sitting 
Bull  did  not  become  an  agency  Indian  until  the  summer 
of  1883.  Rapid  City  itself  (more  often  called  simply 
4 4 Rapid”)  had  existed  as  a  town  site  for  only  six  and  one- 
half  years.  In  1883  it  had  about  250  inhabitants. 

When  Spencer  Raymond  arrived  there  by  stage  coach 
in  early  March,  1883,  he  stayed  at  the  International  Hotel, 
which  then  and  for  many  years  thereafter  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Main  Streets.  4 4 Colonel”  Pat  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  if  not  then,  was  later  for  a  long  while  its  owner 
and  operator.  A  day  or  so  later  he  heard  that  a  Colonel 
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Fanshawe  needed  a  sheep  herder.  He  went  to  Fanshawe’s 
office  and  applied  for  the  job.  Fanshawe  asked:  “Are  you 
an  experienced  shepherd!”  The  answer  was,  “Yes.”  Fan¬ 
shawe  wanted  to  know  where  he  got  the  experience;  Spen¬ 
cer  said,  “With  E.  T.  Frowe,  at  Carbondale,  Kansas,”  and 
he  was  immediately  hired  at  $40  a  month  “and  found” — 
top  sheepherders  ’  as  well  as  cowboys’  wages  at  that  time. 

The  ranch  was  somewhere  on  Spring  Creek,  southwest 
of  Kapid  City;  the  range  extended  over  the  divide  from 
Spring  Creek  at  least  as  far  as  the  headwaters  of  Battle 
Creek.  It  had  been  a  good  winter  and  early  spring  and  the 
ewe  herd  had  “lambed  out”  at  120  per  cent.  The  herd 
moved  back  and  forth  across  a  broad  expanse  of  open  range. 
It  was  the  herder’s  job  to  keep  the  sheep  moving  slowly 
across  it,  arriving  at  springs  or  water  holes  at  noon  and 
at  night,  and  to  bed  them  down  after  sunset  in  a  fairly 
sheltered  spot,  without  the  benefit  of  corrals  or  other  man¬ 
made  shelters  and  with  only  the  protection  which  his  own 
vigilance  and  his  rifle  could  give.  Other  men  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  delivering  him  his  supplies  and  for  carting  back 
to  the  ranch  headquarters  any  sheep  which  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  herd.  The  job  was  a  night  as  well  as  a  day  one, 
and  the  herder  had  to  get  his  rest  when  and  if  he  could, 
in  his  slieepwagon  or  in  his  bedroll  on  the  bare  ground. 

There  were  still  many  antelope  competing  with  cattle 
and  sheep  for  summer  grazing  and  relied  on  by  ranchers  to 
piece  out  the  fresh  meat  supply.  This  was  especially  im¬ 
portant  on  the  Fanshawe  ranch,  since  the  Colonel  and  his 
family  preferred  their  meat  “high”,  and  the  ranch  hands 
could  no  longer  stomach  it.  Spencer  used  to  tell  of  wak¬ 
ing  suddenly  from  a  noonday  “snooze”  to  find  an  an¬ 
telope  ten  feet  away.  He  grabbed  his  rifle  but  the  animal 
was  half  a  mile  away  before  he  could  shoot.  One  night  dur¬ 
ing  a  thunderstorm  he  heard  the  sheep  stirring  on  the  bed 
ground.  He  went  out  with  his  rifle  and  lantern  to  find  the 
entire  herd  standing  up  and  looking  at  a  nearby  butte  cov- 
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ered  with  a  growth  of  jack  pine.  There  probably  was  a 
mountain  lion  or  a  bear  in  the  pines.  He  fired  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  several  times  and,  after  about  an  hour,  the  sheep 
settled  down  again.  On  another  occasion  he  noted  several 
lambs  running  around  and  around  a  big,  flat  rock.  One 
fell  over  and  lay  still.  When  he  investigated  he  found  a 
big  yellow  and  black  rattlesnake  on  the  rock. 

In  late  1883  or  early  1884  he  filed  a  “ preemption”  claim 
under  a  supplement  to  the  Homestead  Act,  whereby  in 
certain  less  favored  areas  any  citizen  could  file  claim  to  160 
acres  and  acquire  title  by  paying  $1.25  an  acre  into  the 
Treasury.  Spencer  built  a  shack  on  his  plot  and  put  in 
forty  acres  of  wheat.  About  this  time  he  worked  for  the 
head  of  the  Hunt  family,  whose  sons,  George,  John  and 
Charles,  were  to  remain  his  friends  as  long  as  he  lived  in 
the  Black  Hills  region.  The  senior  Hunt  got  the  contract 
to  plant  the  Pennington  County  court  house  yard  with  silver 
maples.  Spencer  and  John  Hunt  did  the  actual  planting. 
A  few  are  still  left  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  court 
house  block  in  Rapid  City.  About  this  time  also  he  became 
acquainted  with  Elwood  Williams3  (who  said  once  that 
they  were  both  twenty-five  years  old  at  their  first  acquaint¬ 
ance,  so  it  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  1884)  and 
with  Corbin  Morse,  later  known  throughout  the  Black  Hills 
as  “Corb.”4 

The  wheat  crop  made  a  good  stand.  Spencer  borrowed  a 
reaper  from  the  elder  Hunt  and  had  gone  around  his  field 
once  when  a  small  cloud  grew  into  a  big  one,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  entire  crop  was  completely  destroyed  by 
hail.  Since  he  had  depended  upon  the  wheat  to  pay  his  pre¬ 
emption  money,  he  had  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Just 
where  the  land  was  and  what  later  became  of  it  seems  to  he 
unrecorded. 

The  exact  sequence  of  his  later  activities  is  also  not  quite 
clear.  For  a  time  he  herded  sheep  for  a  rancher  near  Fair- 
burn  and  probably  for  another  one  near  Edgemont,  and 
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worked  for  a  Seth  Parker.  He  went  with  the  Parkers  on 
an  antelope  hunting  trip  down  Rapid  Valley  to  the  Chey¬ 
enne  River.  Almost  no  one  then  lived  anywhere  in  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  Rapid  Valley.  Parker  was  an  old  frontiersman 
and  a  good  shot,  and  they  came  back  with  several  antelope. 
Parker  sold  out  because,  as  he  said,  the  game  was  about 
gone,  and  went  to  Eureka,  California,  because  he  had 
heard  there  were  plenty  of  deer  there.  After  the  winter  of 
1884-1885,  there  was  no  more  buffalo  meat  on  sale  in 
Rapid  City.  In  the  minds  of  the  “old-timers” — anyone 
who  had  arrived  before  1880 — that  marked  the  end  of  the 
frontier  era.  But  Spencer’s  buffalo  overcoat  lasted  at 
least  another  ten  years.  If  intact  now  it  of  course  would  be 
a  collector’s  item.  It  cost  him  ten  dollars. 

It  was  probably  during  one  of  those  years  that  he  herded 
sheep  for  a  Jacob  Muhls  (Mill).  Muhls  (or  Mill)  had  the 
first  field  of  alfalfa  in  the  Black  Hills  country.  He  had 
sent  to  New  York  for  the  seed.  While  Spencer  was  work¬ 
ing  on  French  Creek,  somewhere  near  Fairburn,  there  was 
a  girl,  name  now  unknown,  to  whom  Marinda  later  used  to 
refer  darkly  as  “that  girl  at  Fairburn.” 

Pioneer  life  was  not  all  work  and  no  play,  as  some  writ¬ 
ers  would  have  us  believe.  There  were  dances,  card  parties, 
“socials”,  “literaries”,  and  the  like  in  Rapid  City  and  in 
claim  shacks,  houses  and  school  houses  on  the  prairie.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1886,  he  and  “Corb” 
and  perhaps  Elwood  Williams  attended  a  “literary”  in 
such  a  school  house.  The  word  had  gone  around  that  a 
family  named  Platt,  newly  arrived  from  Colorado,  had 
four  daughters  of  varying  ages,  who  had  been  invited  and 
whom  those  three  and  other  young  men  were  curious  to 
see.  Spencer’s  later  account  always  was  that  when  the 
“Platt  girls”  came  in,  he  at  once  said  to  “Corb”,  “I  want 
to  meet  that  black-eved  one.”  For  reasons  which  she  never 
disclosed,  this  remark  always  seemed  to  amuse  Marinda.5 
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II 

Marinda  Platt’s  parents  were  Isaac  Platt,  who  was  born 
in  Richland  County,  Ohio,  April  11,  1834,  and  died  at  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota  February  13,  1907 ;  and  Almira  Gould, 
born  in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania  May  14,  1842,  and 
died  at  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  May  20,  1922.  She  was 
their  fourth  child  and  second  daughter.  Isaac  Platt’s 
parents  with  their  younger  children  had  arrived  in  Boone 
County,  Iowa  in  1848;  Almira  Gould’s  parents  with  theirs 
in  the  adjacent  Polk  County  in  1854.  Isaac  Platt  and  Al¬ 
mira  Gould  were  married,  probably  in  Polk  County,  in  July, 
1860. 

In  1859  Almira  Gould  Platt’s  oldest  brother,  Jerome 
Fuller  Gould,  had  gone  to  Colorado  with  a  “bull  train.” 
After  his  marriage  in  Iowa  in  1861,  he  went  to  Colorado 
to  stay.  During  the  early  1860 ’s  several  other  Gould 
brothers  (after  some  intermediate  adventures  elsewhere 
in  the  west)  settled  there.  In  the  summer  of  1862  Iowa 
was  stricken  by  drought,  so  their  parents  (Jotham  and 
Marinda  Patterson  Gould)  in  the  following  winter  fol¬ 
lowed  their  sons,  and  reestablished  themselves  on  a  home¬ 
stead  on  Boulder  Creek.  One  of  the  later  results  was  that 
in  1873  Isaac  and  Almira  sold  their  Iowa  farm  and  loaded 
their  family  and  personal  effects  on  a  train  for  Boulder. 
They  got  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  unloaded,  only  to 
find  that  only  two  other  families  were  going  south,  as  the 
Indians  were  on  the  warpath  that  year,  and  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  Railroad  had  not  yet  been  built  between 
Cheyenne  and  Denver.  The  troops  were  too  busy,  and  the 
three  families  too  small  a  group,  to  justify  an  escort,  so 
Isaac  and  Almira  loaded  up  again  and  went  back  to  Iowa. 

They  stayed  in  Iowa  for  three  years,  until  the  spring  of 
1876,  when  they  again  went  to  Cheyenne.  The  Cheyenne- 
Denver  railway  had  been  completed.  This  time,  however, 
Isaac  had  planned  to  go  overland,  but  the  Indians  were  on 
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the  warpath  in  earnest  (the  “Second  Sioux  War”),  so  he 
had  to  go  by  train.  They  bought  Jotham  Gould’s  home¬ 
stead  six  miles  northeast  of  Boulder.  Jotham  and  Marinda 
Gould  lived  in  a  small  house  on  this  homestead  until 
Jotham ’s  death  in  1881.  One  of  their  older  sons,  James 
Gould,  lived  on  the  land  adjoining  on  the  east. 

When  Isaac  and  Almira  Platt  settled  in  Colorado  in 
1876  they  had  six  living  children.  During  the  next  seven 
years  three  more  were  born.6  The  Gould  homestead  is 
six  miles  from  Boulder  and  two  miles  from  Valmont,  which 
even  now  is  only  a  store,  a  few  houses,  a  church  and  a 
school  house.  Marinda  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  at¬ 
tended  school  there.  She  often  remembered  that  her  two 
elder  brothers  in  the  winter  skated  up  Boulder  Creek  to 
school.  It  was  a  hard  life  for  both  parents  and  children. 

Nevertheless  in  the  autumn  of  1884  her  parents  managed 
to  enroll  Marinda  in  the  preparatory  course  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado.  Isaac  Platt’s  sister,  Mary  Platt,  had 
married  Joseph  Bailey;  the  Baileys  lived  in  Boulder;  Ma¬ 
rinda  lived  with  them  through  two  school  years,  although 
their  house  was  very  small.  Friendships  with  Rachel  Car¬ 
nahan  and  her  brother,  a  boy  named  Durward,  and  Geneva 
Coffin  (later  Mrs.  James  Craig  of  Belle  Fourche,  South 
Dakota)  survived  this  period  in  her  life;  she  and  Geneva 
Coffin  particularly  kept  contact  intermittently  throughout 
their  lives. 

Meanwhile,  several  of  Almira  Gould  Platt’s  brothers  had 
become  interested  in  the  Black  Hills.  James  Gould,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  teamster,  and  later  as  a  freighter  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  had  crossed  the  plains  seven  times  between  Iowa 
and  Denver.  LeGrand  (Lee)  Gould  and  William  Henry 
Gould  also  got  into  the  business  of  overland  freighting 
after  their  discharge  from  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War — Lee  from  a  Missouri  cavalry  regiment,  whose  prin¬ 


cipal  service  was  against  the  Confederate  guerilla  leader 


vQuantrell ;  Henry  from  the  First  Colorado  Volunteer 
Regiment  of  cavalry,  whose  principal  claim  to  fame  (aside 
from  clearing  the  Confederates  out  of  New  Mexico)  was 
the  wiping  out  of  Black  Kettle’s  band  of  Cheyenne  at  the 
Battle  of  Sand  Creek  in  late  1864. 

When  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills  about  1874, 
the  Gould  brothers  began  freighting  into  western  Dakota 
Territory,  and  in  the  late  1870’s  were  for  several  years 
associated  with  the  Holcomb  family  in  the  land  and  cattle 
business.  While  the  exact  facts  are  no  longer  clear,  the 
Goulds  and  the  Holcombs  evidently  dissolved  their  part¬ 
nership,  with  Jim  Gould  returning  to  Colorado  and  Lee 
and  Henry  establishing  themselves  on  land  on  Box  Elder 
and  Rapid  Valleys,  respectively. 

The  Gould  ventures  and  adventures  had  a  profound  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  Platt  family  and  upon  the  destinies  of  Marinda 
Platt  and  Spencer  Raymond.  In  the  spring  of  1886  Isaac 
and  Almira  decided  to  join  Almira’s  brothers  in  the  Black 
Hills.  Their  oldest  son  had  married  and  did  not  move  to 
Rapid  City  until  1907.  But  they  sold  their  land  and  took 
everything  else,  including  cattle,  horses,  personal  effects 
and  eight  children,  overland  by  wagon  train  from  Boulder, 
Colorado  to  Rapid  City,  Dakota  Territory. 

Marinda  kept  a  diary  of  the  journey.  Only  a  fragment 
remains.  That  fragment  constantly  says,  “  Camped  on  the 
prairie”  and  shows  quite  vividly  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  younger  members  of  a  pioneer  family  making  such  a 
journey  through  unsettled  country  to  an  unfamiliar  des¬ 
tination.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  four  oldest  daughters, 
including  Marinda,  not  only  to  help  their  mother  with 
cooking  and  other  domestic  concerns,  but  also  to  relieve 
their  father  and  older  brother  at  driving  the  wagons  and 
herding  the  livestock.  (Marinda  often  said  later  that  they 
would  have  done  as  well  financially  and  avoided  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  if  they  had  sold  the  live  stock  in  Colorado 
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and  repurchased  in  Dakota.)  Wandering  Indians  and 
white  men  (some  of  them  fully  as  dangerous  as  the  In¬ 
dians)  added  to  their  anxieties.  They  left  Yalmont  on 
May  3,  1886.  During  the  first  seventeen  days  they  followed 
the  following  route: 

Old  Berthoud  (Little  and  Big  Thompson  Rivers) 

Fort  Collins 

Cache  La  Poudre  River 

Bristol  Sheep  Ranch 

Lone  Tree  Creek — near  Cheyenne 

Dirty  Woman’s  Ranch 

Pole  Creek 

Little  Bear  Creek 

Chugwater 

The  Chugwater  (or  Chug  Creek  or  River) 

Bordeaux 
Chug  Springs 

Old  Fort  Laramie  (on  North  Platte) 

From  Old  Fort  Laramie  they  went  to  Lusk,  Wyoming; 
crossed  the  Niobrara  at  a  place  called  Running  Water 
(the  English  translation  of  the  river’s  Indian  name),  a 
little  settlement  whose  whole  population  was  housed  in 
tents.  They  camped  on  Lame  Johnny  Creek  and  French 
Creek.  French  Creek  was  their  last  camp.  On  May  31 
they  reached  Rapid  City  and  went  down  Rapid  Valley 
about  twelve  miles  to  Henry  Gould’s.  Through  him  they 
already  had  arranged  to  buy  adjoining  land,  improved 
only  with  a  one-room  log  cabin  on  Rapid  Creek,  in  and 
around  which  the  family  lived  and  camped  while  putting 
up  buildings  across  the  old  Rapid  Valley  road  from  and 
a  little  west  of  the  Henry  Gould  buildings,  which  in  turn 
were  where  the  main  buildings  of  the  OHO  ranch  (still 
controlled  by  the  Holcomb  family)  have  stood  since  about 
1900.  It  was  not  until  the  following  autumn  that  the  rail¬ 
road  lirst  connected  Rapid  City  with  the  outside  world. 
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Her  family’s  removal  to  Dakota  Territory  ended  Marin- 
da’s  plan  for  finishing  the  preparatory  course,  qualifying 
as  a  teacher  and  working  her  way  to  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Colorado.  As  soon  as  the  family  had  settled 
in  and  near  the  log  cabin  and  started  building  their  per¬ 
manent  improvements  she  went  to  Rapid  City  and  took 
the  teacher’s  examination.  The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  was  a  young  man,  inexperienced  in  his  job.  He 
used  her  papers  to  grade  the  other  applicants.  Her  uncle, 
Lee  Gould,  had  told  the  school  hoard  of  the  Lone  Tree 
School  on  Box  Elder  Creek  that  she  was  eighteen,  because 
he  thought  she  was.  Because  he  had  done  so  and  perhaps 
also  because  eighteen  was  the  minimum  age,  she  put  that 
figure  on  her  first  application.  Within  a  few  days  she  began 
teaching  her  first  school — a  summer  term  at  Lone  Tree  on 
Box  Elder,  with  several  cousins  among  the  pupils.  In 
due  time  her  first  school  board  discovered  that  she  was 
only  sixteen  but  kept  her  on  because  her  work  was  highly  v 
satisfactory. 

The  Lone  Tree  schoolhouse  still  stands  on  the  north  side 
of  Route  14  west  of  what  is  now  New  Underwood.  It  was 
sometimes  also  called  the  McCain  School.  Later  she 
taught  what  were  known  as  the  Charles  Hunt  and  Dunning 
Schools  in  Rapid  Valley  and  the  Sanders  School  on  the 
divide  between  Rapid  and  Box  Elder  Creeks  about  twenty 
miles  southeast  of  Rapid  City.  At  the  Dunning  School  she 
had  four  of  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  as  pupils.  She 
was  still  the  teacher  at  the  Sanders  School  in  1890,  when 
her  teaching  career  was  interrupted  by  the  imminent  ar¬ 
rival  of  her  first  child. 

She  was  teaching  the  Dunning  School  in  January,  1888 
at  the  time  of  the  great  blizzard  of  January  12  and  13 
which  took  a  great  toll  of  people  and  cattle  in  the  prairie 
country.  Because  it  struck  Dakota  Territory  during  the 
night  of  January  11-12,  but  reached  northwestern  Nebras¬ 
ka  only  during  the  early  afternoon  of  the  12th,  thereby 
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trapping  more  people  and  livestock  at  large  during  day¬ 
light  hours,  it  was  worse  in  Nebraska  than  in  Dakota.  On 
the  morning  of  J anuary  13  the  storm  had  abated  in  Dakota 
but  the  weather  was  bitter  cold.  Marinda  thought  she  had 
to  be  at  the  schoolhouse  at  the  regular  time  in  the  morning 
and  so  walked  the  mile  that  separated  her  boarding  place 
from  it.  When  she  arrived  at  the  schoolhouse  she  found 
that  no  pupils  except  one  of  the  older  boys  had  reported 
and  also  that  the  fingers  of  one  hand  were  completely 
frozen.  She  had  to  look  through  the  physiology  text  book 
to  find  out  what  to  do  about  it. 

Meanwhile,  probably  in  early  1887,  she  had  become  en¬ 
gaged  to  marry  Spencer  Raymond.  Years  later  she  said 
that  if  she  had  followed  her  own  wish  she  would  have  been 
married  at  seventeen  instead  of  nineteen,  but  that  her 
father  insisted  that  with  five  younger  children  to  bring  up 
he  was  entitled  to  her  earnings  for  another  two  years. 
Spencer  spent  most  of  the  year  1887  in  Sioux  County, 
Nebraska  to  which  his  sister  Amy  Raymond  Orton  with 
her  husband  and  family  had  moved  from  northwestern 
Iowa  a  few  months  before.  During  that  year  he  filed  upon 
and  “ proved  up”  by  commuting  at  $1.25  an  acre  on  160 
acres  of  government  land.7  He  immediately  sold  it  and 
returned  to  Dakota  Territory  where  in  the  spring  of  1888 
he  filed  upon  a  timber  claim  under  still  another  act  of 
Congress  for  the  announced  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
growth  of  timber  by  issuing  patent  on  160  acres  of  public 
domain  to  anyone  who  would  maintain  residence  on  it  and 
plant  ten  acres  to  trees.  The  latter  requirement  was  satis¬ 
fied  by  hauling  a  wagon-box  load  of  cottonwood  or  willow 
twigs  from  the  nearest  creek  (in  this  case  Rapid  Creek 
some  four  miles  away)  and  dropping  them  in  an  open  fur¬ 
row  to  be  covered  by  the  next  round  of  the  breaking  plow. 
Strangely  enough,  a  very  occasional  one  would  grow. 
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III 

The  year  1889  was  a  notable  one  for  the  Territory  and 
for  Spencer  and  Marinda.  During  the  year  the  Territory 
became  two  states — North  and  South  Dakota — and  the 
United  States  bought  from  the  Sioux  tribes  eleven  million 
acres  east  of  the  Cheyenne  River  and  opened  it  to  settle¬ 
ment.  On  March  25,  1889  Spencer  and  Marinda  were  mar¬ 
ried,  in  Rapid  City,  by  the  pastor  of  Rapid  City’s  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  named  Jennings. 

On  the  timber  claim  Spencer  had  built  the  house  (or 
claim  shack),  a  one-room  wooden  structure  with  a  shoulder 
high  partition  down  the  middle  separating  the  living-din¬ 
ing-kitchen  from  the  bedroom  space,  to  which  he  took  Ma¬ 
rinda  immediately  after  their  marriage.  At  that  time  they 
estimated  their  combined  wealth  at  $500,  besides  the  timber 
claim  and  improvements.  Spencer’s  activities  and  the 
order  in  which  he  engaged  in  them  during  the  years  1888- 
1890  are  again  somewhat  obscure.  Some  time  during  the 
course  of  his  work  on  sheep  ranches  he  had  become  a 
skilled  sheep  shearer,  with  the  old-fashioned,  hand-op¬ 
erated  shears.  First  the  hand-  and  then  the  motor-driven 
clipping  machines  long  since  superseded  them,  but  in  the 
1880 ’s  they  had  changed  very  little  since  the  discovery  of 
iron.  He  was  a  hundred-sheep-a-day  shearer  when  sixty 
or  seventy  was  considered  a  good  day’s  shearing.  For 
the  time  and  place,  it  was  highly  paid  work — six  or  seven 
cents  a  head  “and  found”.  It  took  him,  during  May 
through  July  each  year,  around  a  circuit  of  the  principal 
sheep  ranches  in  an  area  about  70  miles  long  by  40  miles 
wide. 

In  his  and  Marinda ’s  accounts  of  this  period,  however, 
everything  else  yielded  to  the  Big  Foot  Indian  fracas 
which  convulsed  the  settlers  on  the  prairie  in  late  1890.  As 
noted  above  the  federal  government  in  1889  had  bought 
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from  the  Sioux  tribes  and  added  to  the  public  domain  elev¬ 
en  million  acres  north  of  the  White  River  and  between 
the  south  fork  of  the  Cheyenne  on  the  west  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  on  the  east.  Settlers  there  still  thought  of  it  as 
Indian  country  when  in  1890  the  “ ghost  shirt”  cult  began 
to  excite  the  Sioux.  Misjudgment  by  the  Indian  agent  at 
Pine  Ridge  led  to  one  misunderstanding  after  another  un¬ 
til  in  November,  Sitting  Bull  (at  Port  Yates,  near  Standing 
Rock,  on  the  North  Dakota  border)  threatened  to  lead  his 
followers  to  Pine  Ridge,  and  Big  Foot  led  a  band  of  300  or 
400  (men,  women  and  children)  away  from  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  to  a  camp  on  the  Cheyenne.  Troops  were  called 
out  from  both  near  and  far  and  the  settlers  streamed  toward 
the  Black  Hills  in  general  and  Rapid  City  in  particular. 
Spencer  was  ill  with  mountain  fever ;  tlieir  first  child8  was 
three  weeks  old;  so  he  and  Marinda  left  the  timber  claim 
and  went  to  her  parents’  home  in  the  valley.  Marinda ’s 
plan  was  very  simple :  If  the  Sioux  came,  she  would  hide 
her  child  in  the  culvert  just  above  the  house;  if  she  or 
Spencer  did  not  survive,  someone  who  did  must  find  and 
rescue  him.  Spencer  on  his  part  insisted  on  extra  doses  of 
antifebrin  until  “old  Dr.  Blair”  yielded  and  gave  them  to 
him.  The  effects  were  devastating  but  in  a  few  days  he 
was  back  on  his  feet.  Meanwhile  forty  or  fifty  others  had 
got  as  far  as  the  Platts’  and  stopped  there.  The  Seventh 
Cavalry  and  other  units  under  General  Nelson  Miles 
camped  on  the  Henry  Gould  land  a  furlong  away.  Reas¬ 
sured  by  the  presence  of  the  troops,  the  settlers  returned 
to  their  ranches  and  “claims.”  In  due  time,  on  December 
29,  the  regiment  under  Major  Whiteside  and  later  Colonel 
Forsythe,  ran  down  Big  Foot  at  the  Battle  (now  known  as 
the  Massacre)  of  Wounded  Knee.  With  Sitting  Bull  also 
killed  by  the  Indian  police,  the  “Indian  scare”  was  over. 
When  the  alarm  was  sounded  the  “Spring  Creek  Militia” 
had  crossed  the  Cheyenne  in  search  of  hostile  Sioux  but, 
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finding  none,  returned  home.  James  (Jim)  Chase,  whom 
Mary  Platt  later  married,  and  his  brother  Dale  were  in 
its  ranks. 

Early  in  1891  Spencer  and  Marinda,  with  their  infant 
child,  went  to  the  Belle  Fourche  River  country  and  brought 
back  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  Going  and  returning  the 
weather  was  warm,  but  as  soon  as  they  returned  a  storm 
compelled  Spencer  to  herd  the  flock  between  snowdrifts. 
The  sheep  were  run  on  the  open  range  then  stretching  for 
miles  north  and  east  of  the  timber  claim  but  were  sold  a 
few  years  later — just  when,  why  or  to  whom  is  not  now 
quite  clear.  The  patent  on  the  timber  claim  was  issued  in 
1894,  but  Spencer  and  Marinda  by  no  means  stayed  there 
all  that  time.  Marinda  once  said  that  she  considered  a 
winter  spent  on  the  “Charles  Hunt  place”  (on  the  north 
side  of  Rapid  Valley,  about  9%  miles  out  of  Rapid  City, 
later  the  nucleus  of  the  Maurice  Keliher  ranch)  as  their 
low  point  economically.  Since  she  otherwise  identified  it 
as  “the  year  Hugh  was  born”  or  “the  year  Hugh  was  a 
baby”,  it  must  have  been  either  1891-2  or  1892-3.9  Spencer 
had  taken  a  contract  to  supply  several  schools  with  wood. 
The  winter  turned  out  to  be  severe  and  he  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  fulfilling  the  contract. 

It  was  the  hardest  kind  of  hard  work.  It  meant  going 
25  or  30  miles  to  the  pine  forest  west  of  Rapid  City,  riding 
on  or  walking  beside  the  stripped  running  gears  of  a  heavy 
wagon,  with  “grub  box”  and  blankets  lashed  above  the 
rear  axel,  to  fell  and  trim  the  trees  and  saw  them  into 
lengths  for  hauling;  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  open 
one  or  two  nights;  back  the  same  distance  perched  on  or 
walking  beside  the  load  of  logs.  (It  was  while  so  engaged 
in  the  late  1880 ’s  that  he  had  sustained  the  hernia  which 
afflicted  him  the  rest  of  his  life.)  Then  he  had  to  saw  the 
logs  into  stove  wood  lengths,  split  them,  reload  them  and 
deliver  them  at  the  school  houses.  For  all  this  he  got  $2.50 
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a  cord  or  about  $3.75  or  $4  a  wagon-load.  He  grew  the 
only  beard  of  his  life  that  winter  and  it,  like  his  hair, 
turned  out  to  be  jet  black,  notwithstanding  his  eyes  were 
deep  blue,  his  complexion  fair  and  his  skin  milk  white. 

As  to  other  personal  details,  his  outstanding  feature  was 
his  jutting  beak  of  a  nose.  (The  keenness  of  his  sense  of 
smell  is  still  legendary  in  his  family.)  He  was  five  feet 
ten  inches  tall  and  never  weighed  more  than  170  pounds — 
less  during  later  life.  A  natural  tendency  to  stoop,  aug¬ 
mented  by  hard  work  and  rheumatism,  made  him  from  age 
forty  onwards  appear  shorter  than  he  was.  Though  lean 
of  body  he  was  heavy-boned  and  his  arms  and  hands  were 
unusually  large  and  strong.  Always  he  walked  and  worked 
rapidly;  one  of  Marinda’s  amusements  was  to  tally  him 
for  motions  made  and  work  accomplished,  against  each 
successive  ranch  or  farm  hand;  his  score  was  always  at 
least  two  to  one.  With  hammer,  handsaw,  square,  plane, 
spirit  level  and  drawknife  he  could  duplicate  any  master 
carpenter’s  and  very  nearly  duplicate  any  journeyman 
cabinet  maker’s  work  in  any  kind  of  wood.  He  cared 
little  or  nothing  for  working  in  metal  and  never  set  up 
the  usual  ranch  blacksmith’s  shop.  He  was  skilled  with 
the  axe  and  enjoyed  using  it;  he  might  very  well  have 
preferred  pioneering  in  a  timbered  country.  In  the  words 
of  Almira  Gould  Platt,  he  4 ‘had  a  way”  with  small  children, 
and  few  of  them  could  resist  him.  Quiet  in  ordinary  family, 
business  and  social  discussion,  he  was  highly  vocal  on 
religious,  economic  and  political  questions  and  expressed 
his  views  forthrightly,  even  bluntly.  Under  severe  emo¬ 
tional  stress,  he  would  become  deathly  pale,  but  show  no 
other  visible  sign.  Under  his  usual  reserve  there  was  a 
quick,  hot  and  unpredictable  temper.  It  obscured  the 
fact  that  his  was  a  sensitive  nature,  and  that  he  could  be 
deeply  hurt. 
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Marinda  was  five  feet  seven  inches  tall  “in  her  stocking 
feet.”  He  hones  were  small  and  if  she  was  vain  at  all  it 
was  on  account  of  her  slender  wrists  and  ankles  and  her 
small  hands  and  feet.  Up  to  age  thirty  she  weighed  135 
or  140  pounds.  Over-weight  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years  undoubtedly  contributed  to  ill  health  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  her  life.  Until  her  later  years  those 
meeting  her  for  the  first  time  noticed  her  dark  eyes  first, 
as  Spencer  had  in  1886.  She  had  the  black  hair  (in  her 
earlier  years  reaching  to  just  above  her  knees)  and  the 
dark  complexion  of  her  Gould  ancestors,  but  there  were 
red  high-lights  and  undertones  in  both  hair  and  skin.  She 
was  a  good  rider,  old-time  side-saddle  style,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  driver,  unafraid  in  the  driver’s  seat  with  the  lines 
in  her  hands,  behind  horses  she  refused  to  go  near  on  the 
ground.  Later  on  she  defeated  all  of  Spencer’s  efforts  to 
teach  her  to  drive  a  car.  She  simply  never  could  master  it. 

One  of  their  first  possessions  was  an  old-fashioned  “par¬ 
lor  organ”  which  she  taught  herself  to  play.  She  had  what 
now  would  he  called  a  nice  mezzo-soprano  voice  which 
also  she  taught  herself  to  and  did  use  constantly  at  the 
organ  in  the  evening,  at  work  throughout  the  day  and  in 
leading  the  singing  at  the  prairie  church  and  Sunday 
school.  Her  speaking  voice  was  beautiful  and  grew  more 
so  as  time  went  on. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  they  rented  what  was  later  known 
in  the  family  annals  as  “the  Brennan  place” — from 
“Jim”  Brennan,  brother  of  John  who  for  many  years  was 
Indian  agent  at  Pine  Ridge.  One  original  inducement  was 
its  irrigated  “wild  hay”  land  at  the  northern  edge  of 
Rapid  Valley,  which  meant  winter  feed  for  the  sheep,  and 
a  little  cash  income  after  the  sheep  were  sold.  Another 
was  a  two-room  house  which  was  better  shelter  for  a 
couple  and  two  young  children  than  the  timber  claim 
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shack.  It  was  situated  about  thirteen  miles  from  Rapid 
City  and  about  a  furlong  directly  north  of  and  across  the 
old  Rapid  Valley  road  from  the  old  (not  the  present) 
Rapid  Valley  Lone  Tree  school  house.  They  lived  there 
until  about  October,  1895.  After  selling  the  sheep,  Spen¬ 
cer  hauled  his  share  of  the  hay  crop  to  Rapid  City  and 
sold  it  for  $3  a  ton;  cheap,  he  said,  but  “ better  than 
thumping  your  back  with  a  stick.”  To  finish  the  26-mile 
trip  in  one  day,  he  was  accustomed  to  turn  out  and  be  on 
his  way  before  daylight  and  often  dwelt  later  on  the  fact 
that  on  cold  and  windy  days  he  would  pass  his  neighbors’ 
buildings  without  seeing  hide  or  hair  of  any  neighbor. 
He  said  once  that  his  own  impression  of  his  life  during 
the  first  four  or  five  years  of  the  ’90s  was  of  a  man  4  4  trying 
to  get  a  foot-hold  by  jumping  sideways  and  up  in  the  air 
at  the  same  time.” 

During  1894  he  received  from  his  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  warning  of  his  father’s  fail¬ 
ing  health.  So  he  made  his  first  visit  “back  home”,  after 
fifteen  years  in  the  west.  He  managed  it  to  Chicago  and 
back  by  riding  with  a  train-load  of  live  stock  on  the  usual 
thirty-day  round-trip  pass.  He  carried  a  commission 
from  Marinda  Patterson  Gould  to  visit  her  daughters, 
Mary  Gould  Phillips  and  Elizabeth  Gould  Day,  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Pennsylvania,  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Corry. 
When  she  and  Jotham  Gould  left  western  Pennsylvania  in 
1854  these  daughters,  already  married,  and  their  young 
families  had  remained  in  Pennsylvania.  So  far  as  is 
known,  Marinda  Gould  never  saw  them  again.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  Spencer  reported  to  her  and  ever  afterward  when¬ 
ever  she  saw  him  she  would  keep  him  beside  her  while 
they  talked  at  length  about  “the  girls.”10  He  was  not 
to  visit  Pennsylvania  again  for  another  fifteen  years. 
His  father  died  in  May  of  the  next  year.11 
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In  1893,  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,  he  had  bought  from  Wil¬ 
son  F.  Bartlett  152.8-plus  acres  which  Bartlett  had  pat¬ 
ented  in  1889  and  therefore  probably  filed  upon  some  time 
between  1884  and  1888.  It  was  completely  unimproved 
except  for  Bartlett’s  original  log-cabin-dugout  in  the 
side  of  a  hill  facing  southeast  upon  Rapid  Valley,  and  no 
breaking  plow  had  touched  it.  But  it  included  80  irrigable 
acres  and  80  shares  in  the  St.  Germain  Ditch  Company. 
Whether  Spencer  operated  it  himself  or  leased  it  to  some¬ 
one  else  from  the  date  he  bought  it  until  he  and  his  family 
moved  to  it  no  one  now  recollects. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1895  he  bought  a  one-room  house, 
abandoned  by  some  unidentified  homesteader,  of  more 
durable  construction  (though  no  larger)  than  the  ordinary 
claim  shack,  and  moved  it  to  the  timber  claim.  Across 
one  end  of  it  he  built  two  rooms  which  for  the  next  eight 
and  one-half  years  served  as  living-dining-kitchen  space 
and  as  a  bedroom.  Into  the  resulting  three-room  structure 
the  family  moved  from  the  “Brennan  place”  in  October. 
Presumably  they  took  this  step  instead  of  moving  directly 
to  the  Bartlett  land,  because  there  were  barns  and  cor¬ 
rals  on  the  timber  claim  and  no  time  to  build  them  on  the 
new  place  before  winter.  At  any  rate  they  stayed  there 
until  about  February,  1896  when  Samuel  Parker,  semi- 
professional  house  mover  for  the  whole  area,  was  called 
in  to  move  the  house  on  wooden  rollers  some  three  miles 
across  the  prairie  to  the  new  site.  When  they  got  to  the 
hill  above  it  Parker  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
getting  it  down  the  hill  over  the  ice  and  snow  to  the  ex¬ 
cavation  prepared  for  it.  The  result  was  that  it  stayed, 
and  the  family  lived,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  until  the  spring 
of  1898,  when  the  house  was  taken  down  to  a  new  spot  east 
of  the  barns  and  corrals  instead  of  west  as  originally 
planned. 
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When  “Corb”  died  in  1940,  his  published  obituary  said 
that  in  1882  or  1883  he  arrived  in  western  South  Dakota, 
‘ 4 then  a  vast,  open  prairie  range  land.”  Except  for  the 
creek  valleys  such  as  Rapid  Valley,  it  remained  essentially 
the  same  in  1896.  Groups  of  tepee  circles — holes  in  which 
the  Sioux  could  set  their  tepee  poles,  thus  saving  time  in 
camping — still  marked  the  Sioux  camp  sites  of  not  too 
many  years  earlier.  One  such  series  was  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  Elwood  Williams  house.  Just  above  it,  from 
the  top  of  the  next  bench,  a  sentry  would  have  had  a  clear 
view  in  all  directions  over  several  miles  of  valley  and  up¬ 
land.  A  winter  quarters,  or  a  vantage  point  for  the  buffalo 
hunt?  No  one  was  sure.  Like  Box  Elder  Valley,  Rapid  Val¬ 
ley  had  its  lone  tree — an  immense  cottonwood  for  which  the 
Lone  Tree  Ditch  Company  and  another  Lone  Tree  School 
District  were  named.  Its  branches  had  been  the  final  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  many  members  of  the  Sioux  tribes.  Hence 
the  ground  under  it  was  a  favored  spot  to  dig  for  arrow¬ 
heads  and  other  Indian  relics.  From  the  hills  above  Rapid 
City  eastward  there  were  no  other  native  trees  deserving 
the  name  and  only  a  few  planted  groves.  But  smaller 
cottonwoods  and  willows  grew  along  the  creeks.  There 
were  many  wild  plum,  chokecherry,  wild  grape  and  buf¬ 
falo  berry  thickets.  In  autumn  their  fruit  was  free  to  any¬ 
one  with  the  energy  to  pick  it.  Spencer  and  Marinda 
staged  at  least  one  such  expedition  every  fall.  It  was 
one  of  the  family’s  great  holidays.  On  the  prairie  the 
buffalo  grass  grew  thick  and  lush  in  the  spring  and  “feath¬ 
ered  out”  in  early  summer.  Until  over-grazing  thinned  it 
or  killed  it,  it  was  the  best  livestock  pasturage  the  world 
ever  had  seen.  On  clear  mornings  the  very  crevasses  on 
the  east  slopes  of  Harney’s  Peak  thirty  miles  southwest 
were  clearly  visible.  At  sunrise  on  almost  any  summer  or 
early  autumn  day  the  mirage  mirrored  an  upside-down 
image  of  the  Badlands  thirty  or  forty  miles  away  and  just 
above  the  eastern  horizon. 
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The  Bartlett  land  was  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
Raymond  ‘ 6 home  ranch”  was  assembled.  Except  for  a  few 
similar  nuclei,  the  prairie  stretched  for  endless  miles  north 
and  east,  without  fences  and  without  buildings  except  for 
occasional  shacks  and  sheds  abandoned  by  the  homesteaders 
who  during  the  1880 ’s  had  tried  the  western  Dakota  up¬ 
lands  as  farm  land  and  found  them  wanting.  The  north 
sides  of  Rapid,  Box  Elder  and  the  other  little  valleys  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  Black  Hills  proper  toward  the  Cheyenne  were, 
out  of  the  mountains,  broad,  smooth  and  easy  to  break  and 
till.  They  ascended  from  the  creeks  to  the  northern  boun¬ 
daries  by  broad  steps  or  benches.  The  south  sides  were 
steep,  broken,  narrow  and  the  name  “breaks”  precisely 
fitted  them.  On  the  “short  80”  above  the  valley  the  buf¬ 
falo  grass  was  interrupted  by  buffalo  wallows — shallow 
mud  holes  in  wet  weather,  caked  gumbo  in  dry.  But  all 
around  it  was  good  grassland  broken  by  low  hills  and 
“draws”  and  with  only  occasional  rough  spots  or  “breaks” 
except  for  those  on  the  south  edge  of  Box  Elder  Valley. 
Through  this  upland  80  and  down  the  north  bank  of  the 
valley,  across  or  within  a  few  feet  of  the  final  site  of 
the  house,  toward  Rapid  Creek  at  the  south  side  of  the 
valley  two  miles  away,  there  ran  a  cow-and-calf  trail,  beaten 
deep  into  the  sod.  The  two  older  boys  insisted  that  it  was 
a  buffalo  trail;  maybe  it  was  a  cattle  trail;  maybe  it  had 
been  both.  Clearly  enough  it  had  been  made  by  cows  and 
calves  of  some  species  in  large  numbers  going  from  their 
upland  pastures  across  the  valley  to  the  water  and  back. 
Since  it  ran  straight  down  the  hill  and  across  the  valley, 
without  the  meandering  characteristic  of  a  cow  trail,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  boys  were  right. 

Spencer  and  Marinda  had  no  time  for  such  speculations. 
If  before  their  labors  had  been  incessant,  now  they  be¬ 
came  at  times  almost  frantic.  Spencer  had  to  and  he  did 
with  his  own  hands  fence  the  land  and  build  barn,  sheds, 
corrals  and  other  outbuildings;  the  barn  framed  on  logs 
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which  again  had  to  be  felled,  trimmed,  cut  and  hauled  from 
the  timberlands  and  both  barns  and  sheds  finished  with 
lumber  most  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  was  bought 
from  the  little  Parker  mill  seven  or  eight  miles  southwest 
of  Rapid  City  and  hauled  out  a  wagonload  at  a  time.  The 
irrigated  eighty  acres  produced  a  good  wild  hay  crop 
which  he  had  to  cut  and  stack  in  summer  and  haul  to 
Rapid  City,  loose  or  baled,  in  winter.  He  continued 
through  the  shearing  seasons  of  1896  and  1897  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  sheep  ranches.  Not  long  before,  epi¬ 
demics  of  skin  diseases  among  sheep  had  compelled  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  inspection — either  by  state  law  or  by  act  of  the 
Association  of  Wool  Growers.  Spencer  became  county 
inspector  for  Pennington  and  Ziebach  Counties  (Ziebach 
being  attached  to  Pennington  for  administration  and  later 
made  part  of  it  with  the  Ziebach  name  transferred  to  a 
new  county  one  hundred  miles  or  so  northeast).  The  in¬ 
spector’s  duties  made  the  summer  sheep  ranch  circuit  a 
year-around  one. 

Meanwhile  changes  were  occurring  in  the  Platt  and 
Gould  families.  It  was  growing  more  difficult  to  operate 
over  unlimited  range  from  a  strategically  situated  small 
tract.  So  in  1896  Lee  Gould  sold  his  Box  Elder  Valley 
land  and  went  back  to  Colorado  to  stay.  He  died  there 
within  a  year  or  two.  Henry  Gould  sold  his  land,  next 
door  to  the  Platt  land  (after  losing  three  of  his  younger 
children  in  a  diphtheria  epidemic  which  swept  the  prairie 
in  1894  or  1895)  and  resettled  in  the  Edgemont  area.  In 
1897  Issac  and  Almira  Platt  sold  their  Rapid  Valley  prop¬ 
erty  and  bought  the  place  three  miles  northwest  of  Rapid 
City  on  which  they,  and  after  them  their  son  Lee  and  his 
family  lived  until  Lee’s  death  in  1930.  (It  is  now  at  the 
edge  of  if  not  actually  in  Rapid  City,  and  its  limestone 
springs  and  Little  Limestone  Creek  became  part  of  the 
city’s  water  system  long  ago).  Marinda  Patterson  Gould 
died  there  in  February,  1900.  She  had  been  born  in  Ben- 
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nington,  Vermont  in  September,  1802.  In  May,  1897  Spen¬ 
cer  and  Marinda  sold  the  timber  claim  and  promptly  re¬ 
invested  the  proceeds  in  a  quarter  section  near  the  Bart¬ 
lett  land. 

During  the  winter  of  1897-8  Spencer  went  to  the  Moreau 
(to  most  of  the  settlers  “Morrow”)  River  country  and 
brought  back  some  400  Shropshire  ewes.  They  were  the 
original  breeding  herd  from  which  he  built  up  the  band  of 
sheep  which  he  operated  during  the  next  eight  seasons.  Bor 
four  years  they  were  run  during  the  summer  and  until 
winter  weather  became  too  heavy  on  a  range  about  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the  home  ranch  and  three  or  four  miles  west 
of  the  Cheyenne  River.  The  headquarters  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  was  a  160-acre  tract  with  a  house  and  a  corral  with 
brush  roofed  sheds,  a  well  and  a  spring  or  two,  and  with 
“Dipping  Vat  Draw”  running  through  its  east  forty,  which 
he  bought  in  the  spring  of  1898.  It  was  last  used  in  1901. 
During  that  year  another  federal  law,  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  distribution  of  the  public  do¬ 
main,  permitted  Spencer  and  Marinda  to  file  on  another 
homestead.  His  brother,  Harry  Raymond,  who  had  come 
to  the  Black  Hills  from  southwestern  New  York  in  June, 
1899,  and  who  had  operated  the  sheep  camp  and  herded 
the  sheep  during  the  1900  season,  helped  him  build  a  one- 
room  house  on  the  newly  homesteaded  land  in  June,  1901, 
just  before  leaving  to  take  the  examinations  for  admission 
to  Harvard  University.  ( Harry ’s  mother,  Mary  Whitney 
Raymond,  also  spent  most  of  1900  and  1901  in  the  Black 
Hills.)  The  sheep  camp  was  sold  in  the  spring  of  1902. 

This  change  meant  that  the  family  established  and  for 
several  years  maintained  legal  residence  on  the  new  home¬ 
stead.  It  also  meant  that  during  the  next  four  years  the 
herd  was  pastured  and  in  heavy  weather  fed  at  the  home 
ranch  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months  and 
moved  to  the  ranges  east  of  the  new  homestead  (which,  in 
turn,  was  some  two  miles  from  the  ranch  buildings)  as  soon 
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as  lambing  and  shearing  were  over.12  Alfalfa  had 
solved  the  winter  feed  problem  for  this  and  many  other 
South  Dakota  ranches,  large  and  small.  Whenever  and 
wherever  it  could  be  irrigated  it  meant  an  ideal  winter 
feed  in  great  quantity.  But  the  problem  of  summer  range 
continued  and  became  more  acute  every  season. 

Lambing  and  shearing  in  the  spring  and  early  summer; 
supervising  and  carrying  supplies  to  the  herders;  getting 
in  the  hay  crops;  looking  after  irrigation;  building  im¬ 
provements;  getting  a  band  of  sheep  through  the  winter; 
trips  into  Rapid  City  sixteen  miles  away  for  supplies  (a 
full  day’s  work  in  a  buggy  or  light  wagon,  and  two  days’ 
work  for  heavy  hauling) ;  felling,  hauling  out  and  cutting 
the  winter’s  wood;  breaking  the  prairie  sod,  and  making 
alfalfa  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  shade  trees  and  lawns 
flourish  where  none  had  been  before;  enduring  summer 
drouths  and  winter  storms;  it  was  a  strenuous  life.  The 
historians  have  noted  the  great  blizzards  of  January,  1888 
and  May  1-2-3,  1905.  But  there  were  storms  every  winter 
and  some  of  them  were  just  as  serious  threats  to  people 
and  livestock.  During  each  of  several  such  storms,  two 
or  three  people  and  hundreds  of  livestock  in  the  area  died 
by  freezing  or  exposure.  Such  a  blizzard  occurred  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1897.  It  covered  virtually  the  whole 
Black  Hills  and  Badlands  areas  and  those  who  missed  their 
own  buildings  by  only  a  few  feet,  to  freeze  to  death  or  if 
they  survived  to  bring  up  at  someone  else ’s  buildings  miles 
away  were  part  of  the  folk-lore  of  the  region  for  years 
thereafter. 

For  the  Raymond  family,  March  4,  1899  was  equally  dra¬ 
matic.  The  storm  came  out  of  the  northwest  without  warn¬ 
ing  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  while  the  sheep,  whose 
loss  would  have  meant  complete  disaster,  were  grazing 
in  the  valley  south  of  the  ranch  buildings.  Apparently  sens¬ 
ing  the  trouble  to  come,  they  had  tried  to  come  back  home 
an  hour  ahead  of  the  usual  time,  but  were  driven  back. 
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Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  storm  broke  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  them  to  move  against  the  wind  and  snow.  After 
trying  in  vain  for  two  hours,  Spencer  said,  “I’ll  have  to 
take  them  across  the  valley.”  With  no  equipment  other 
than  a  claw  hammer  (to  take  down  wire  fences)  he  and  the 
sheep  disappeared  into  the  storm.  Marinda,  after  giving 
her  children  their  supper  and  then  gathering  them  around 
her  to  pray  for  his  safe  return,  put  them  to  bed.  But  she 
kept  her  own  vigil  and  a  light  in  the  window  throughout 
the  night.  About  midnight  the  storm  ended.  The  wind 
stopped  blowing  and  the  stars  came  out  overhead.  When 
the  day  broke  there  was  a  clear  view  across  the  valley  but 
no  sign  of  the  sheep  or  their  owner.  But  as  the  sun  rose 
first  they  and  then  he  came  into  view.  He  had  got  them 
safely  across  and  into  an  area  below  one  of  the  “benches” 
that  led  down  from  the  valley  floor  to  the  creek  bottom  and 
by  circling  them  there  had  induced  them  to  bed  down.  When 
the  storm  abated  he  found  hot  coffee  and  even  an  hour  or 
two  of  sleep  at  the  house  of  Marinda’s  sister  Eva  Platt 
Bounds,  half  a  mile  away. 

There  were  many  other  storms,  varying  in  severity.  A 
storm  had  to  rage  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  and  the 
visibility  to  be  less  than  fifty  feet  before  it  rated  as  a  bliz¬ 
zard.  In  some  years  the  drouths  burned  the  prairie  grass 
to  powder  by  mid- J uly.  In  such  years  there  were  also  per¬ 
sonal  quarrels  and  litigation  between  individuals  and  ditch 
companies  over  water  rights,  with  armed  men  sitting  on 
head-gates.  There  were  people  singly  and  in  groups  as¬ 
serting  the  Western  right  to  a  meal  or  to  a  night  rs  shelter 
without  previous  notice — the  custom  of  the  country  but  still 
a  source  of  concern,  even  fear,  whenever  Spencer  was  ab¬ 
sent.  There  were  prairie  fires  sweeping  for  miles  across 
the  prairie,  destroying  the  prairie  grass  and  threatening 
buildings,  livestock,  even  people.  There  were  undependable 
driving  and  riding  horses;  wandering  wild  cattle;  Sioux 
on  their  way  to  visit  their  children  at  the  Bapid  City  In- 
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dian  school,  but  still  not  yet  more  than  half  tame.  There 
was  an  economy  in  which  money  by  present-day  standards 
was  unbelievably  scarce,  and  the  problem  of  caring  for  a 
family  and  adding  to  that  family ’s  resources  with  no  means 
except  those  that  could  be  wrung  out  of  the  land  itself ;  al¬ 
together  a  time  so  different  from  now,  that  explaining  the 
difference  is  almost  impossible. 

It  was  a  hard  life  but,  as  in  even  earlier  days,  it  was  not 
all  unbroken  hardship.  Nor  was  the  weather  all  alternate 
blizzards  and  drouths.  Almost  every  year  in  January  or 
February  the  chinook  wind  brought  warm  air  from  the 
Southwest  or  over  the  ranges  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  1,500 
miles  away  to  melt  the  snow  and  give  the  whole  region  a 
week’s  foretaste  of  spring.  The  ice  froze  two  feet  thick 
on  the  irrigation  dam  across  the  valley,  but  the  ice  meant 
skating  every  noon  for  the  boys  at  the  Hammerville  School, 
and  when  cut  and  stored  helped  to  relieve  the  heat  and  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  summer.  Both  spring  and  autumn  were  beau¬ 
tiful  seasons.  On  clear  nights  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall  there  were  occasional  displays  of  northern  lights,  with 
streamers  whipping  past  the  zenith.  There  was  even  a  year 
of  more  than  enough  rain,  with  the  irrigation  ditches  run¬ 
ning  full  of  unneeded  and  unused  water.  About  1894  Spen¬ 
cer  and  Marinda  had  joined  the  church.  It  ended  dancing 
as  a  family  enterprise  until  the  1920 ’s,  when  to  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  probably  their  own  astonishment  they  gave  a 
dancing  party  for  the  two  youngest  children.  But  the  “  so¬ 
cial”,  the  occasional  “literary”  and  the  “exercises”  at  the 
Lone  Tree  and  Hammerville  Schools  continued  to  flour¬ 
ish.  If  Rapid  City  was  not  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July, 
the  prairie  worked  up  a  celebration  of  its  own.  The  an¬ 
nual  April  meeting  at  Rapid  City  of  the  Black  Hills  Stock 
Growers  Association — the  “stock  meeting”  which  now 
would  be  called  a  rodeo — was  a  general  rendezvous  for  the 
entire  area,  always  including  several  thousand  Sioux,  and 
the  Raymond  family  never  missed  it. 
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To  break  the  monotony  there  was  the  old  Rapid  Valley 
road  and  the  pageant  moving  constantly  up  and  down  it. 
The  new  road  follows  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  right  of  way 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  remote  from  most  building  sites, 
and  the  traffic  moves  at  motor-age  speed.  The  old  one 
skirted  the  northern  boundary  not  over  100  yards  from  most 
of  the  houses,  and  animals  set  a  pace  which  permitted  road¬ 
side  stops  for  exchange  of  views,  news  and  gossip.  In  early 
1896  much  of  it  was  an  unfenced  winding  trail.  Along  it 
first  one-wire  and  then  permanent  fences  appeared.  The 
“Star  Route ”  mail  went  by  buckboard  or  “spring  wagon’ ’ 
from  Rapid  City  down  the  valley  to  Creston  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  back  to  Rapid  City  on  Tues¬ 
days,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  On  the  outward  bound 
trip  it  carried  Spencer’s  copy  of  the  Thrice-a-Week  New 
York  World  to  which  he  subscribed  for  many  years  after 
he  left  Ohio,  the  Rapid  City  Weekly  Journal  and  whatever 
letters  and  other  messages  the  family  received  from  the 
outside  world.  At  Creston  the  carrier  exchanged  mail  with 
another  carrier  from  farther  east.  There  was  a  similar 
route  down  Box  Elder  Valley  through  the  old  Vesta  post 
office  to  Dakota  City  with  connecting  services  between  it 
and  Creston.  When  in  1904  and  1905  the  Star  Route  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  some  argument  with  the  carrier,  the  Raymond 
family  had  to  adopt  Farmingdale,  three  miles  down  the 
valley  from  their  buildings,  as  their  post  office.  During 
that  period  mail  from  “the  East”  reached  Farmingdale 
by  way  of  Pierre,  and  moved  by  Star  Route  carriers  all 
the  way  from  Pierre  to  Farmingdale.  Everything  and 
everybody  went  up  and  down  the  road :  Loads  of  hay,  logs, 
lumber  and  supplies ;  men,  women  and  children,  singly  and 
in  groups,  in  buggies  or  wagons  or  on  horseback;  cowboys 
and  cattle  going  down  the  valley  in  April  and  back  up  in 
October  and  November;  flocks  of  sheep;  huge  loads  of  wool 
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with  six  or  eight  horses  to  a  wagon;  Sioux  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  camping  with  or  without  permission  by  the  roadside ; 
an  occasional  gypsy  caravan ;  at  least  once  a  squadron  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  from  Fort  Meade  on  maneuver  with  full 
impedimenta;  more  than  once,  a  neighbor  near  or  far  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  his  last  resting  place  in  a  Rapid  City  graveyard. 
The  people,  other  than  the  Sioux,  were  as  varied  as  their 
errands :  every  kind  of  native  American,  Canadians,  French 
Canadians,  Scotch  and  English  (including  former  sailors, 
former  soldiers,  remittance  men),  Germans,  Scandinavians; 
old-timers  and  tenderfeet;  those  who  persisted  and  pros¬ 
pered,  those  who  gave  up  after  a  season  or  two,  those  on 
their  way  to  or  from  periodic  binges  in  Rapid  City. 

After  all,  it  was  still  new  country  and  everyone  else  was 
going  through  much  the  same  experience.  As  Spencer  said 
years  later,  4 ‘For  a  long  while  our  condition  there  in  the 
Valley  was  simply  terrible,  but  fortunately  we  didn’t  know 
it.” 

Nevertheless,  aside  from  trips  into  Rapid  City  and  fam¬ 
ily  visits,  there  is  no  record  of  either  Spencer  or  Marinda 
leaving  the  ranch  for  travel  or  for  recreation’s  sake  ex¬ 
cept  twice  during  the  entire  period  from  their  marriage  to 
their  final  sale  of  the  ranch.  Even  one  of  those  occasions 
was  in  the  hope  of  curing  or  at  least  mitigating  the  acute 
attacks  of  what  was  then  called  rheumatism,  which  at  that 
point  in  Spencer’s  life  were  the  bane  of  his  existence  in 
the  spring  months.  In  1901  or  1902  they,  with  Marinda ’s 
sister  Laura13  and  the  then  youngest  son,  drove  to  Hot 
Springs  where  Spencer  took  the  baths.  There  were  stops 
with  friends  on  Spring  Creek  and  in  Hermosa  and  especial¬ 
ly  with  Marinda ’s  cousin,  Nell  Gould  Gartske,  on  Lame 
Johnny  Creek.  It  did  nothing  for  Spencer’s  rheumatism 
but  certainly  did  him  no  harm  and  it  was  a  change  from 
the  incessant  toil  of  their  daily  lives. 
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The  other  occasion  was  in  the  summer  of  1905  when,  with 
their  first  daughter  they  went  to  Boulder,  Colorado  and 
vicinity.  It  was  Marinda’s  first  trip  there  since  1886.  (She 
was  not  to  see  it  again  until  1932  or  1933.)  During  that  ab¬ 
sence  the  three  sons,  then  aged  respectively  fourteen,  thir¬ 
teen  and  eight,  were  in  charge  of  the  ranch,  with  Marinda’s 
sister  Eva  Platt  Pounds  looking  after  the  house  for  them. 
The  sheepherder ’s  Fourth  of  July  binge,  with  his  son  com¬ 
ing  over  the  hill  at  break-neck  speed  just  after  sunrise  ask¬ 
ing  for  help,  and  the  two  older  boys  going  to  the  rescue  and 
looking  after  both  sheep  and  ranch  until  the  herder  so¬ 
bered  up,  is  a  story  in  itself,  too  long  to  include  here. 

From  about  1897  onwards,  Spencer  always  was  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  St.  Germain  Ditch  Company  or  a  member  of  the 
Hammerville  District  School  Board,  or  both.  About  1898 
the  Methodists,  pioneers  in  the  Black  Hills  in  as  so  many 
other  newly-settled  areas,  established  a  circuit  which  in¬ 
cluded  Papid  Valley,  with  a  minister  based  on  Hermosa. 
A  church  about  ten  miles  out  of  Rapid  City,  on  a  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  Rapid  Valley,  built  some  time  during  the 
1880 ’s  (and  in  whose  graveyard  some  of  the  victims  of  the 
1894-5  diphtheria  epidemic  were  buried)  had  been  aban¬ 
doned.  Hence  the  rider  of  the  new  circuit  held  his  services 
twice  a  month  in  either  the  Lone  Tree  or  the  Hammerville 
school  house.  Spencer  and  Marinda  inevitably  became  pil¬ 
lars  of  this  prairie  church,  and  among  its  largest  regular 
contributors ;  though  those  facts  did  not  keep  Spencer  from 
arguing  points  of  doctrine  and  scriptural  interpretation 
with  each  successive  circuit  rider.14  About  1902  he  joined 
the  Masonic  order  and  later  helped  instruct  several  of  his 
neighbors  for  initiation  into  the  Papid  City  “Blue  Lodge.” 

Recurrent  and  crippling  attacks  of  rheumatism  and  a 
prolonged  illness  (never  fully  diagnosed,  but  probably  due 
to  sheer  exhaustion)  during  the  winter  of  1904-5,  as  well 
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as  the  increasing  burden  for  Marinda  of  responsibility  dur¬ 
ing  his  illnesses  and  absences  for  ranch,  buildings,  live¬ 
stock  and  a  growing  family,  made  Spencer  begin  to  doubt 
the  advisability  of  staying  longer  in  sheep  ranching.  Their 
frugality,  thrift,  incessant  hard  work  and  habit  of  buying 
land  with  every  cent  they  could  scrape  together,  had  iden¬ 
tified  them  throughout  the  region  as  a  couple  who  were 
“ getting  ahead.”  The  pain  and  anguish  it  had  cost  them 
did  not  keep  others  from  envying  them. 

One  sheep  rancher  in  particular,  Herman  Kube,  who  had 
a  stand  east  of  the  Cheyenne  River  on  what  is  still  called 
the  Kube  Table,  had  become  Spencer’s  great  friend  and 
admirer  while  he  was  county  sheep  inspector.  Kube’s  route 
from  his  ranch  to  Rapid  City  took  him  up  the  old  Rapid 
Valley  road.  He  never  failed  to  stop  for  a  half  hour’s  vis¬ 
it.  About  1901  he  tried  to  persuade  Spencer  and  Marinda 
to  exchange  ranches  on  the  plea  that  since  they  were  young¬ 
er  and  he  had  a  larger  family  with  no  school  nearby,  each 
of  them  would  have  a  better  opportunity  with  the  other’s 
land.  Spencer  and  Marinda  discussed  this  possibility  long 
and  earnestly.  Undoubtedly  they  were  strongly  tempted 
by  it.  Marinda,  the  born  teacher,  no  doubt  could  have  taken 
all  of  the  children  as  she  did  the  eldest,  through  what  are 
now  called  the  first  three  or  four  grades.  By  that  time, 
however,  they  had  conceived  the  ambition  which  to  most 
of  their  then  neighbors,  seemed  fantastic  but  which  guided 
all  their  subsequent  efforts — not  only  high  school  but  also 
college  educations  for  all  their  children.  Fearing  that  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  still  open  range  east  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
would  make  this  plan  more  difficult,  they  finally  declined 
Kube’s  offer.  A  year  or  two  later  he  tried  again,  when  he 
sold  his  own  ranch  for  cash  and  offered  that  cash  as  the 
purchase  price  of  the  Raymond  establishment.  Again 
Spencer  and  Marinda  debated  long  and  earnestly  whether 
they  should  accept  the  offer,  take  the  money  and  start 
afresh  in  Oregon,  but  finally  decided  against  that  as  well. 
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Nevertheless,  fundamental  changes  were  going  on  at  a 
pace  which  constantly  accelerated.  The  outstanding  fact 
was  that  the  era  of  open  range  was  ending  and  ranching 
that  depended  on  free  range  was  under  an  ever  increasing 
handicap.  The  established  ranches,  big  and  little,  were 
absorbing  the  pasture  lands  as  fast  as  relatives  or  cow  and 
sheep  hands  could  file,  establish  legal  residence,  “  prove 
up”  and  commute  by  paying  the  $200  per  quarter  section 
which,  of  course,  their  sponsor  or  employer  furnished  them. 
Spencer  and  Marinda  themselves  acquired  two  quarter  sec¬ 
tions  in  this  way  from  his  brother  Harry  Raymond  and 
Harry  Raymond’s  mother,  Mary  Whitney  Raymond.15  This 
method  went  into  the  discard  when  the  first  Roosevelt 
frowned  upon  it  and  ordered  the  fences  on  government  land 
removed,  and  when  about  1904  it  was  announced  that  two 
new  railroads  were  to  be  built  across  the  old  Indian  coun¬ 
try — the  North  Western  from  Pierre  up  the  Bad  River  Val¬ 
ley,  just  south  of  the  stage  coach  route  Spencer  had 
traveled  in  1883  and  the  Milwaukee  from  Mitchell  across 
the  Badlands  and  up  Rapid  Valley.  The  announcement 
became  a  reality  in  early  1905  when  Milwaukee  representa¬ 
tives  not  only  talked  about  buying  but  actually  bought  right  - 
of  way  across  his  original  irrigated  80  acres. 

Very  gradually  the  affairs  of  the  Raymond  family  were 
improving.  In  early  1904  a  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
Charles  and  Eva  Rounds,  sold  their  nearby  land  to  a  buyer 
who  had  no  use  for  the  buildings  and  in  the  course  of  a 
casual  conversation  Spencer  bought  them  from  him.  They 
included  a  well-built  house.  So  the  house  which  had  been 
put  together  on  the  timber  claim  in  1895  and  moved  in 
1896  and  again  in  1898,  was  now  moved  back  to  be  used  as 
a  hired  hands’  bunk  house  and  for  other  utility  purposes. 
Into  its  place  the  Rounds  house  was  moved  across  one  and 
one-half  miles  of  prairie.  It  gave  the  family  four  rooms 
instead  of  three.  (Spencer’s  plan  for  adding  rooms  was 
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interrupted  by  the  sale  of  the  ranch  three  years  later.) 
About  that  time  there  also  was  a  gradual  improvement  in 
livestock  and  wool  prices  and  during  the  winter  of  1904- 
5  the  price  of  raw  wool  delivered  at  Rapid  City  rose  to 
twenty  cents  a  pound  or  higher.  By  1905  a  wether  lambed 
in  April  could  be  sold  for  $2.50  in  October.  Only  those  who 
had  lived  through  several  years  of  ten-cent  wool  and  $1.50 
lambs  could  understand  what  that  meant.  About  the  same 
time  a  telephone  line  down  the  Valley  from  Rapid  City  to 
the  Cheyenne  River  did  much  to  mitigate  isolation. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  railroad  lines,  however, 
brought  the  final  wave  of  homesteaders  into  the  country 
and  some  of  them  filed  claims  not  only  on  the  Raymond 
sheep  range  but  on  some  of  the  very  land  around  which 
Spencer  had  run  his  pasture  fences  only  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore.  Over-grazing  and  the  greater  distances  sheep  had  to 
range  for  pasturage  began  to  take  their  toll  in  the  form 
of  lower  fertility  of  ewes  and  lighter  clips  of  wool ;  raising 
the  question  whether  the  black-face  breeds  or  even  the  old- 
time  Merino  or  the  newly  developing  “ western’ ’  could 
thrive  under  the  changed  conditions.  When  in  the  late 
summer  of  1905  there  was  an  offer  to  buy  the  sheep,  from 
an  operator  on  the  still  open  forest  preserve  near  Rocker- 
ville,  Spencer  accepted  it.  1910202! 

The  money  was  put  into  two  small  houses  in  Rapid  City 
and  into  young  cattle.10  Both  ventures  turned  out  well.  But 
there  were  coming  into  the  country  not  only  new  home¬ 
steaders  but  also  more  substantial  people  looking  for  in¬ 
vestments  in  western  South  Dakota  land.  Bv  this  time 

%/ 

(after  completing  proofs  on  the  last  homestead  in  1905  and 
receiving  patent  in  1906)  there  were  100  acres  of  irrigated 
and  nearly  1,100  acres  of  dry  land ;  little  enough,  indeed, 
for  that  area  but  considerably  better  than  the  dry  160- 
acre  timber  claim  of  fifteen  years  before. 
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It  was  clear  enough  that  the  end  of  the  open  range  called 
for  new  methods  of  handling  land  and  livestock.  There 
were  those  who  solved  the  problem  by  selling  what  they 
had  and  going  where  grazing  land  was  cheaper  and  more 
plentiful — east  of  the  Cheyenne  River  in  South  Dakota  or 
farther  west  to  Wyoming  or  Idaho  or  Oregon.  There  were 
others  who  solved  it  where  they  were.  What  Spencer  and 
Marinda  Raymond  would  have  done  had  they  felt  completely 
free  to  choose  is  only  conjecture  now.  But  Spencer  had 
not  lost  concern  about  his  health  or  about  his  ability  to  con¬ 
tinue  enduring  the  hardships  of  the  previous  twenty  years. 
Since  September,  1903,  their  oldest  son  had  been  spend¬ 
ing  the  better  part  of  nine  months  a  year  with  his  grand¬ 
parents  while  attending  the  preparatory  department  of 
the  State  School  of  Mines  in  Rapid  City.  Their  second  son 
was  ready  in  1906.  The  entire  family,  except  Spencer  him¬ 
self,  therefore,  spent  the  school  year  1906-7  in  Rapid  City 
and  were  at  the  ranch  only  at  Thanksgiving  and  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  If  Spencer  had  found  ranching 
increasingly  hard  work  before  then,  he  found  the  winter 
without  his  family  completely  unendurable.  Discussions 
with  land  agents  representing  potential  investors  became 
more  and  more  serious.  In  the  summer  of  1907  they 
reached  the  stage  of  bargain  and  sale  and  in  late  September 
the  deed  was  delivered.17  It  followed  by  less  than  three 
weeks  the  “ stock  meeting”  at  Rapid  City,  celebrating  the 
final  completion  of  the  two  new  lines  of  railroad;  the  last 
such  celebration  which  the  Raymond  family  attended. 

The  summer  of  1907  was  the  family’s  last  stand  in  Rapid 
Valley.  The  sale  was  decided  upon  and  closed  before  de¬ 
ciding  what  was  to  follow  it.  But  when  the  school  year 
opened  the  family  moved  to  Rapid  City  and  spent  the  next 
several  months  in  one  of  the  houses  there,  while  the  heads  of 
the  family  decided  what  to  do.  For  Spencer  it  was  his 
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first  and  his  last  period  of  comparative  leisure.  A  bargain 
for  land  near  (and  now  part  of)  Rapid  City  was  struck 
when  it  developed  that  because  of  a  family  quarrel  the 
seller  could  not  deliver  title.  Finally,  and  perhaps  the  be¬ 
lief  that  colleges  were  better  and  more  accessible  there  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  Spencer  went  to  Nebraska  to  look 
around  and  returned  to  Rapid  City  to  report  the  purchase 
of  land  near  Fairmont,  Nebraska. 

Thence  the  family  moved  during  January,  1908.  All  of 
the  cattle  were  sold.  The  team  of  horses  with  which  Spen¬ 
cer  and  Marinda  had  started  in  1889  were  still  living.  The 
owner  of  adjoining  land  undertook  to  pasture  them  for 
life.  All  other  personal  effects,  including  the  other  horses, 
household  gear,  machinery  and  equipment,  went  by  freight 
and  stock  car  to  Fairmont.  The  misadventures  of  that 
journey  were  known  to  the  second  son,  who  with  Spencer 
took  part  in  them,  but  are  lost  to  recollection  now.  Mar¬ 
inda  and  the  rest  of  the  family  went  by  passenger  train. 
They  all  found  temporary  living  quarters  until  the  seller 
of  the  newly  acquired  land  delivered  possession  in  the 
spring. 

There,  one  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Fairmont, 
the  family  lived  for  three  years.  With  no  mountains  in 
the  west  and  several  families  living  on  a  single  section  of 
land,  it  was  strange  at  first.  But  the  little  town  and  the 
surrounding  area  were  both  part  of  a  single  wheat  and  corn 
farming  community.  Curiosity  about  the  newcomers  soon 
grew  into  active  friendships.  Among  their  early  acquaint¬ 
ances  were  members  of  the  Fairmont  Congregational 
Church,  who  urged  them  to  join  it.  To  a  family  of  pre¬ 
dominantly  New  England  ancestry,  it  was  a  welcome  sug¬ 
gestion.  Spencer  and  Marinda  were  members  of  that  de¬ 
nomination  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
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That  autumn  Spencer  went  to  Friend,  Nebraska,  and 
brought  hack  thirty  pure  bred  registered  Shropshire  ewes. 
He  was  back  in  the  sheep  business  on  a  miniature  scale.  It 
was  a  successful  little  experiment.  Young  rams  and  ewes 
brought  good  prices  and  two  years  later  he  sold  sixty 
sheep  at  $10  a  head — two  and  one-half  times  the  price  he 
had  realized  in  South  Dakota  five  years  before.  During 
December,  1909,  he  visited  his  brother  and  sisters  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  the  first  time  since  1894.  Their  youngest  child 
was  born  at  Fairmont  in  February,  1909. 

Notwithstanding  their  quick  adjustment  to  a  new  way 
of  life,  Fairmont  was  for  Spencer  and  Marinda  only  an 
interlude.  In  reality  they  were  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
buyer  of  the  Rapid  Valley  ranch  would  pay  the  purchase 
money  mortgage  falling  due  in  September,  1910.  He  did  so 
and  thereby  compelled  them  to  make  more  permanent  plans. 
There  was  no  adjoining  or  nearby  land  for  sale  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  area  and  there  was  an  offer  to  buy  their  1907  pur¬ 
chase  at  a  substantial  profit.  Someone,  perhaps  a  distant 
cousin  who  lived  in  central  Nebraska,  suggested  land  in 
Nance  County.  Spencer  looked  but  thought  it  too  hilly.  The 
real  estate  broker  there  suggested  that  Spencer  see  his 
brother  in  the  same  business  in  Norfolk.  The  final  result 
was  the  purchase  of  the  land  two  and  one-half  miles  west 
of  Norfolk,  on  the  north  edge  of  the  Elkhorn  River  Valley, 
which  at  long  last  became  their  permanent  home. 

Their  removal  to  Norfolk  began  about  March,  1911.  It 
was  about  like  the  movement  of  an  old-fashioned  artillery 
regiment.  It  again  included  livestock;  all  household  ef¬ 
fects  (dishes  packed  in  barrels  of  oats — there  was  an  occa¬ 
sional  oat  in  the  coffee  for  months)  ;  equipment  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  a  smoke-house-full  of  meat;  all  in  two  cars  which 
were  thirty  hours  in  transit  from  Exeter  to  Norfolk — a 
straight  line  distance  of  less  than  one  hundred  miles,  which 
today  would  take  not  more  than  three  or  four  hours  by 
truck. 
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That  summer  they  remodeled  the  house  on  the  Norfolk 
land.  The  family  and  the  carpenter  crew  lived  in  a  tent 
and  in  various  outbuildings.  Marinda  served  notice,  on 
one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  she  raised  her  voice,  that 
she  had  moved  to  a  new  place  first  and  fixed  it  up  after¬ 
ward  for  the  very  last  time.  By  late  August  the  family 
moved  into  the  house.  Shortly  thereafter  she,  with  the 
three  youngest  children,  went  to  Rapid  City  for  a  month; 
the  first  visit  since  the  removal  to  Nebraska. 
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IV 

At  this  point  their  pioneer  days  were  over.  The  Elkhorn 
River  rises  in  Rock  County,  Nebraska  about  one  hundred 
miles  northwest  of  Norfolk  and  follows  a  winding  course 
southeast  and  thence  south  to  its  confluence  with  the  Platte 
in  western  Sarpy  County.  Its  valley  was  in  1911  and  still 
is,  a  narrow  ribbon  of  unusually  fertile  land.  Of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  area,  its  people  in  1911  insisted  that  it  never  had  had 
a  crop  failure  and,  with  the  exception  of  such  years  as  1934 
and  1936,  that  is  still  true.  It  was  and  is  widely  known 
for  hay,  alfalfa,  corn,  cattle  and  hog  farming,  breeding 
and  feeding.  Certainly  it  was  more  nearly  what  Spencer 
sought  at  that  stage  of  his  life  than  Pennington  County, 
South  Dakota  or  Fillmore  County,  Nebraska.  After  that 
their  lives — his  and  Marinda’s — were  those  of  a  settled 
and  fairly  prosperous  Nebraska  farm  couple. 

The  next  year  (1912)  at  the  beginning  of  the  haying  sea¬ 
son,  it  rained  every  day  for  two  weeks.  So  Spencer,  saying 
“I’m  disgusted”,  went  to  Pennsylvania  for  six  weeks. 
Winters  in  Madison  County  turned  out  to  be  more  severe 
than  in  Fillmore  County  and  the  roads  often  were  sheets 
of  ice,  but  for  recent  western  Dakotans,  that  was  no  hard¬ 
ship.  They  adjusted  rapidly  to  life  in  an  area  which  was 
more  of  a  livestock  country  than  south-central  Nebraska 
and  more  of  a  farming  country  than  the  Black  Hills. 

In  1913-14  the  two  older  sons  graduated  from  the  State 
University  and  the  third  entered  it,  and  in  1915  the  eldest 
married.  Marinda’s  adjustment  to  the  idea  of  her  children 
growing  up  and  leaving  her  was  always  to  be  difficult,  but 
Spencer  took  it  all  in  his  stride.  For  both  of  them  the 
three  younger  children — “like  another  family”,  as  Marin- 
da  said — were  a  great  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  time. 

By  1916,  a  county  atlas  listed  Spencer  as  a  “prominent 
farmer  and  horse-raiser”  who  had  served  on  a  grand  jury 
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in  1915.  (Tins  grand  jury  looked  into  the  malfeasance  of 
a  county  attorney  and  returned  a  true  bill  charging  him 
with  having  taken  protection  money  from  several  “ma¬ 
dams”  in  Norfolk.)  During  the  winter  of  1916-17  he  again 
visited  Pennsylvania.  The  county  directory,  vintage  1918, 
included  this  notation:  ‘ ‘Raymond,  S.  H.  Farmer  and 
breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,  Draft  Horses,  Duroc  Jersey 
Hogs  and  Rhode  Island  Red  Chickens.  Willow  Grove  Farm, 
S.  24,  Valley  P.,  P.O.  Norfolk,  1911.” 

Spencer  transferred  his  membership  in  the  Masonic 
order  to  the  Norfolk  “Blue  Lodge”  and  about  1916  Mar- 
inda  joined  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution18, 
from  whose  activities  she  derived  great  satisfaction  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Very  shortly  after  settling  at  Norfolk, 
Spencer  again  found  himself  a  member  of  the  local  school 
board.  At  all  elections  he  was  on  the  precinct  election 
board,  as  the  Democratic  judge  or  clerk.  Marinda  became 
active  in  the  local  Woman’s  Club  and  was  county  president 
once  and  state  convention  delegate  several  times  before  ad¬ 
vancing  years  made  her  less  active. 

The  remodeling  of  the  house  in  1911  was  hardly  over  when 
Spencer  started  on  the  barns,  outbuildings  and  fences,  in¬ 
cessantly  painting,  remodeling  and  adding,  and  letting  not 
even  the  slightest  damage  stay  unrepaired,  just  as  he  had 
in  Dakota.  Much  of  the  land  was  too  wet  for  corn  and  small 
grain — the  opposite  of  his  Dakota  problems — so  he  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  area  to  tile  it.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the 
first  farmers  in  the  area  to  put  in  lawns,  hedges,  cement 
sidewalks,  shrubbery,  graveled  driveway  between  house 
and  out-buildings.  Before  the  days  of  hybrid  seed  corn, 
he  carefully  selected  his  own  seed  and  tested  fertility  in 
his  own  hotbeds  before  planting.  Books  and  bulletins  on 
rotation  of  crops  and  cattle  breeding  and  feeding  replaced 
those  on  sheep  breeding  and  grazing,  but  he  studied  them 
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just  as  constantly.  In  Nebraska,  as  in  South  Dakota,  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  accurate  and  authoritative  surveys.  If  his  neigh¬ 
bors  would  not  agree,  he  had  them  made  anyway.  There¬ 
after  he  reestablished  his  line  fences,  inspected  and  repaired 
them  constantly  and  maintained  his  boundaries  and  re¬ 
sisted  every  encroachment  whether  real  or  imaginary  with 
a  zeal  which  astonished  and  sometimes  annoyed  his  more 
careless  neighbors. 

Their  new  status  was  to  undergo  a  test  neither  they  nor 
their  new  neighbors  had  anticipated.  Originally  the  Nor¬ 
folk  area  had  been  a  German  settlement.  After  August, 
1914,  it  divided,  as  did  most  German-American  communi¬ 
ties  at  that  time.  The  trouble  deepened  after  the  Lusitania 
and  throughout  1916.  Though  Spencer  and  Marinda  held  the 
same  views,  her  influence  restrained  him — most  of  the 
time — from  vocal  expression  until  1917.  Then,  with  two 
sons  quickly  in  uniform,  and  with  his  pride  in  that  fact  and 
in  his  and  his  wife’s  early  American  background  boiling 
to  the  surface,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  silenced.  The  climax 
came  when,  not  long  after  the  declaration  of  war,  he  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  a  farmers’  mutual  insurance  company, 
founded  by  some  of  the  original  German  settlers  many 
years  before.  In  the  midst  of  the  meeting  he  rose  to  say 
that  with  the  country  at  war  with  Germany,  the  proceedings 
‘  ‘  should  be  in  American  instead  of  German.  ’  ’  There  is  no 
record  of  any  decision  on  his  motion.  Probably  it  was  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  first-class  verbal  row  that  followed.  But 
before  many  months  went  by  it  was  in  effect,  though  he 
never  received  any  credit  for  the  change  in  this  or  in  any 
of  the  many  other  German-American  societies  which  quiet¬ 
ly  stopped  using  the  German  language  before  1917  ended. 
By  that  time  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  other  members 
also  were  in  uniform  and  their  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  civilian  war  effort  and  the  attitudes 
of  all  but  the  die-hard  old  German- Americans  had  changed. 
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For  Marinda  it  was  a  period  of  constant  grief  and  anx¬ 
iety,  which  grew  more  acute  each  time  one  of  her  soldier 
sons  went  back  to  camp  from  leave  and  as  their  departure 
overseas  approached.  She  knew,  and  more  important,  she 
understood  that  her  neighbors,  regardless  of  ancestry,  were 
under  the  same  stress.  This  understanding  of  the  troubles 
of  others,  in  today’s  psychological  terms,  empathy, 
equipped  her  to  settle  innumerable  arguments  in  the  local 
Red  Cross,  finally  earning  for  her  the  title  of  “the  peace¬ 
maker.” 

Diaries  kept  by  the  two  youngest  children  during  1918 
and  1920  point  up  some  of  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  first  ten  years  in  Nebraska.  Though  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  eleven-year-old  children,  they  bring  into 
perspective  the  family  still  at  home  as  then  composed  of 
the  parents  and  the  three  youngest  children.  After  1911 
Spencer  and  Marinda  still  had  the  same  basic  problem — 
a  family  to  bring  up  and  educate — as  they  had  had  before. 
As  before,  their  resources  were  only  the  land  on  which  they 
lived  and  worked.  But  the  land  and  its  surroundings  were 
different,  money  was  less  scarce,  and  the  times  were  bet¬ 
ter.  Norfolk  was  half  an  hour  away  by  horse  and  buggy 
and  then  five  minutes  by  automobile,  as  compared  with 
the  hours  necessary  to  reach  Rapid  City  from  the  Dakota 
ranch.  The  isolation  of  the  ranch  no  longer  existed.  There 
were  more  small  enjoyments,  and,  except  during  the  war, 
less  anxiety. 

In  January,  1918,  Marinda  visited  in  Des  Moines.  Her 
two  soldier  sons  were  then  stationed  at  Camp  Dodge,  seven¬ 
teen  miles  north.  Only  a  few  miles  northwest  was  the 
town  of  Madrid  where  she  was  born,  but  it  is  not  of  rec¬ 
ord  that  she  stopped  to  look  for  or  visit  her  birthplace. 
Later  that  month  the  older  daughter,  then  in  her  second 
year  in  high  school,  stayed  overnight  in  Norfolk  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  severe  cold,  and  Marinda  said,  “It  seems  fun¬ 
ny  not  to  have  to  get  a  Latin  lesson.” 
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In  March  the  third  son  was  home  on  leave.  In  April 
Spencer  went  to  the  Black  Hills.  It  was  his  first  visit  there 
since  early  1908.  He  had  said  that  he  would  not  return  for 
ten  years.  This  was  a  special  visit  in  honor  of  his  ten  years’ 
absence. 

In  early  July,  Spencer  and  Marinda  and  the  three  young¬ 
est  children  all  drove  to  Camp  Dodge  just  before  the  oldest 
son’s  departure  overseas.  The  diary  records  dinner  at  his 
mess  and  the  normal  excitements  of  such  a  trip.  Clearly 
enough,  the  parents  (especially  Marinda)  succeeded  in 
relieving  the  younger  children  of  their  own  burden  of 
anxiety.  For  several  weeks  in  October,  1918,  the  diary 
notes  that  the  schools  throughout  the  area  in  Norfolk  and 
outside  were  closed  on  account  of  the  “Spanish  flu.” 

The  next  year,  in  August,  the  parents  and  the  three 
younger  children  went  back  to  the  Black  Hills.  They  went 
by  way  of  Winner  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  to 
Kadoka,  Interior,  Creston  and  up  the  old  Rapid  Valley 
road.  At  that  time  there  were  no  hard  roads  and  such 
an  automobile  trip  was  a  major  undertaking.  Gasoline  was 
scarce  and  the  stations  which  sold  it  far  apart.  At  Winner 
there  was  none  to  be  had  until  Spencer  gave  the  operator 
the  Masonic  “signal  of  distress” — the  only  time  he  ever 
used  it — and  got  the  gas  tank  filled.  They  stopped  briefly 
at  the  old  ranch. 

The  high  spot  of  this  visit,  however,  was  a  Platt  family 
reunion  at  the  old  Isaac  Platt  home  (then  owned  by  Lee 
Platt)  northwest  of  Rapid  City.  Aside  from  the  five 
Raymonds,  there  were  Rounds’,  Hayes’  and  Platts  from 
all  parts  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  Almira  Gould  Platt’s 
oldest  brother,  Jerome  Fuller  Gould,  from  Boulder  County, 
Colorado.  It  was  Spencer’s  last  visit  to  the  Black  Hills. 

In  mid-1919,  one  son,  and  in  early  1920,  the  other,  were 
released  from  service  and  Marinda  was  to  be  free  of  that 
source  of  anxiety  until  it  overtook  her  grandsons  in  1941. 
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As  a  part  of  the  post-World  War  I  boom,  the  citizens  of 
Norfolk  promoted  an  up-to-date  hotel.  The  1920  diary 
recalls  several  visits  in  February,  1920  by  two  or  more 
men  (including  the  leading  local  banker)  trying  to  get 
Spencer  to  invest  in  it ;  and  finally  a  newspaper  announce¬ 
ment  that  pledges  to  the  hotel  fund  exceeded  $500,000'.  No 
pledge  signed  by  Spencer  Raymond  was  among  them.  He 
thought  the  project  unsound  and  told  his  visitors  so  with 
his  customary  forthrightness.  He  was  almost  the  only 
man  of  any  substance  in  the  Norfolk  area  who  did  so.  His 
judgment  was  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  about  the  time 
the  steel  was  up  the  promoters  ran  out  of  funds.  The 
skeleton  stood  on  the  main  street  of  Norfolk  for  some 
years,  until  new  investors  took  over  and  completed  the 
hotel. 

During  the  same  year  it  is  of  record  that  Spencer  was 
called  in  by  two  neighbors  to  arbitrate  and  settle  a  dispute 
between  them.  Marinda  visited  Omaha  (the  oldest  son  and 
wife)  in  March,  and  in  August  made  a  hurried  trip  to  the 
Black  Hills  and  back. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  that  year  there  was  the  last  com¬ 
plete  family  Thanksgiving  Day  celebration,  with  both  the 
two  older  sons  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  all  of  the  younger 
children,  in  attendance.  After  that,  the  advent  of  grand¬ 
children  and  other  usual  complications  ended  such  general 
family  gatherings.  During  those  years,  too,  the  motor  age 
was  coming  in  and  the  horse  and  buggy  age  had  not  yet 
quite  gone  out.  Nebraska  had  not  yet  begun  hard  surfacing 
its  roads  and  throughout  the  1920’s  progress  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  was  slow.  Altogether  too  frequently  horses  had  to  be 
used  to  get  over  roads  that  were  impassable  to  cars. 

Only  a  real  emergency  would  keep  Marinda  from  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  D.A.R.,  the  Woman’s  Club  and  the  Ladies’  Aid 
of  the  Norfolk  Congregational  Church,  and  a  buggy  and 
horse  at  all  times  had  to  be  reserved  for  that  purpose.  This 
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continued  until  about  1927,  when  first  the  Model  T  and 
then  the  Model  A  Ford,  and  finally  miscellaneous  makes 
of  cars  drove  the  horse  and  buggy  from  the  roads.  It  was 
about  the  same  time  that  trucks  became  the  accepted  method 
of  moving  cattle  to  market.  Before  that  they  were  driven 
down  the  roads  and  through  the  main  streets  of  all  towns 
in  the  stock-raising  areas.  No  one  who  never  drove  a  herd 
of  steers  through  a  thickly  populated  district  could  appre¬ 
ciate  what  a  headache  it  was. 

Spencer  and  Marinda  still  had  before  them  constantly 
the  goal  of  education  for  their  children  (actually  providing 
a  total  of  eighteen  years  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  for 
their  family),  so  they  got  less  personal  benefit  than  they 
deserved  from  the  prosperity  of  their  later  years.  For  them 
self-sacrifice  never  ended  and  as  Spencer  said  not  long 
before  his  death,  4 ‘they  never  got  away  from  hard  work.” 
But  their  lives  had,  as  it  were,  stabilized,  and  as  compared 
with  Dakota  during  1883-1908,  Nebraska  was  relatively 
calm  and  peaceful. 

Certainly,  Spencer’s  love  of  nature  and  of  growing 
things  had  fuller  scope  on  eastern  Nebraska’s  more  fertile 
land.  To  quote  one  of  his  younger  children:  “He  had  many 
flowers  and  shrubs  and  loved  to  work  with  them.  He  was 
always  planting  trees  and  at  one  time  had  a  wonderful 
orchard  with  many  varieties  of  apples,  plums,  and  cherries 
— not  to  mention  his  currants  and  blackberries  and  grapes. 
He  remembered  the  vineyards  they  had  in  Pennsylvania 
and  I  can  remember  how  excited  some  of  the  neighbors 
were  over  his  small  vineyard  at  Norfolk.  He  loved  flowers 
growing  outside  but  never  could  stand  them  in  the  house, 
so  we  rarely  had  them  in  the  house,  except  for  non-flower¬ 
ing  plants.  He  would  talk  all  the  way  home  about  the 
planets  and  the  universe.  He  knew  a  lot  about  birds.  We 
would  sit  on  the  porch  in  the  evenings  and  listen  to  the 
different  songs  and  he  knew  them  all.  Also,  he  used  to  be 
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able  to  see  pictures  at  dusk  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees  of 
the  grove.”  No  doubt  it  was  well  that  the  restless  and 
tense,  hot-tempered  and  sensitive  young  Spencer  Raymond 
could  grow  into  this  much  happier  and  more  relaxed  older 
man. 

Even  so,  the  essential  Spencer  Raymond  did  not  change. 
He  never  lost  his  belief  that  whatever  else  life  may  be,  it 
is  also  an  adventure.  Always  he  rejected  defensive  action 
and  preferred  carrying  the  battle  to  the  enemy.  In  1928 
he  was  vigorously  and  vocally  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
Alfred  E.  Smith  as  President  of  the  United  States,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  had  been  a  total  abstainer  for  over  forty  years, 
Marinda’s  doubts  as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Norfolk  W.C.T.U.  and  the  views  of  most  fellow-members 
of  the  Norfolk  Congregational  Church.  In  early  1931  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  about  to  widen  Norfolk  Avenue  and  the 
Norfolk-Neligh  road,  made  him  an  offer  for  the  necessary 
strip  on  the  south  side  of  his  land ;  he  promptly  rejected  it 
and  was  preparing  to  do  battle  in  the  courts  when  death 
interrupted  him.  Perhaps  there  was  compensation  for 
these  forthright  attitudes  in  the  increased  respect  of  those 
who,  whether  or  not  they  loved  him,  realized  that  in  his 
public  views  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Among  the 
friends  whom  this  side  of  his  character  won  him  was  the 
late  Karl  Stephan,  announcer  for  the  Norfolk  radio  sta¬ 
tion  and  later,  until  his  own  death,  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska. 
On  the  eve  of  Spencer’s  seventieth  birthday  a  substantial 
part  of  the  program  was  devoted  to  Spencer  Raymond,  his 
life  in  the  East  and  the  West,  his  pioneer  days  in  Dakota 
and  his  place  in  the  Norfolk  community.  The  next  evening 
— March  24,  1929 — most  of  his  neighbors  from  a  consid¬ 
erable  radius  gathered  at  his  house  for  an  old-fashioned 
“surprise  party,”  and  the  visitors  included  many  older 
people  of  German  background  who  had  been  at  odds  with 
him  in  1917. 
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Did  he  ever  look  back  with  regret  or  homesickness  to  his 
pioneer  days,  or  to  the  home  he  had  built  on  the  raw 
prairie?  If  he  did  he  never  admitted  it.  After  1919  he  did 
not  visit  Dakota  again.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
he  4 4  reminisced  ”  freely  about  his  early  days  there  but 
never  by  a  syllable  suggested  that  he  regretted  leaving  the 
scene.  Instead  he  visited  northwestern  Pennsylvania  in 
1926  and  again  in  1929.  During  the  1929  visit  his  niece, 
Mary  Orton  Graham,19  took  him  to  the  scene  of  his  birth 
in  Greenfield  Township  and  to  most  of  the  places  where 
he  had  lived  as  child  and  boy.  In  1931,  he  had  planned 
another  visit,  prevented  by  his  death.  After  1920  his  mind 
and  his  spirit  seemed  more  and  more  to  turn  back  to  his 
birthplace,  to  wondering  what  the  mother  he  could  not 
remember  was  like,  to  what  his  older  brother  and  sisters 
had  told  him  about  her,  to  the  family  tradition  about  his 
father’s  gift  of  4 4 second  sight”,  and  to  youthful  escapades 
with  his  closest  boyhood  friend,  later  his  brother-in-law, 
Marvin  Wakeley. 

As  to  Marinda,  reading,  studying,  teaching  remained  her 
primary  concerns;  housekeeping  always  was  secondary. 
The  study  period  around  the  dining  table  in  the  evening 
was  as  regular  as  school  itself  for  thirty  years.  She  kept 
far  enough  ahead  of  her  six  children  to  tutor  their  high 
school  courses  in  subjects  in  which  she  herself  had  had  no 
formal  instruction  of  any  kind.  When  she  slept  no  one 
ever  exactly  knew ;  no  one  else  ever  was  late  enough  in  the 
evening  or  early  enough  in  the  morning  not  to  find  her  up 
and  about.  About  the  time  the  family  settled  at  Norfolk, 
a  piano  replaced  the  old  parlor  organ.  Without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  piano  lesson  in  her  whole  life,  she  taught  herself 
to  play  the  piano  and  then  taught  both  her  daughters  and 
one  of  her  granddaughters.  Her  younger  children  heard 
her  sing  the  same  Civil  War  songs  and  sentimental  ballads 
of  the  ’80s  and  ’90s  as  her  older  ones.  She  kept  her  beau- 
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tiful  speaking  voice  until  her  very  last  years.  That  voice 
never  was  raised  in  anger,  and  if  “she  is  a  good  woman” 
was  her  highest  praise,  so  “I  don’t  think  he  should  have 
done  that”  was  her  severest  censure. 

After  her  husband’s  death  she  remained  in  the  house 
they  had  remodelled  in  1911  and  which  he  was  planning  to 
improve  further  up  to  the  day  before  his  death.  She  always 
had  some  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  in  her  house 
or  close  by  and  was  spared  some  of  the  loneliness  which 
overtakes  many  older  people  in  similar  circumstances.  In 
1931  she  and  Spencer  had  eight  grandchildren;  during  the 
next  four  years  three  more  were  born.  In  the  summer  of 
1935  all  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  were  under  her 
roof  at  once  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  and  for  the 
last  time  before  her  death.  A  picture  of  her  and  the  grand¬ 
children  taken  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  a  woman  full  of 
years  and  happy  in  them.  She  visited  Colorado  in  1932  or 
1933 ;  her  oldest  son  in  Chicago  in  1933  and  again  in  1940. 
She  had  been  back  to  Rapid  City  during  her  mother’s  last 
illness  and  funeral  in  May,  1922,  and  again  in  1929.  After 
Spencer’s  death  she  returned  several  times. 

During  the  depression  years,  whatever  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  burdens  (and  they  all  had  their  shares),  her  chil¬ 
dren  rested  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  on  the  land  and 
in  the  house  which  their  father  had  left  to  her,  their  mother 
was  safe.  Yet  it  was  inevitable  that  as  time  went  on  her 
loneliness  increased.  Except  for  her  own  descendants, 
nearly  all  of  her  closest  kin  were  in  and  around  Rapid  City. 
She  did  not  have  her  husband’s  gift  for  looking  always  for¬ 
ward  and  seldom  back.  The  house  at  Norfolk  had  sheltered 
her  and  her  children — in  it  she  had  said  her  last  farewell 
to  Spencer  and  countless  greetings  and  goodbyes  to  her 
children  and  grandchildren — for  nearly  thirty-three  years. 
When  she  went  to  the  hospital  with  the  ailment  that  was 
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to  end  her  life  within  a  few  days,  she  refused  to  leave  the 
house  until  she  had  taken  a  long  look  around  each  of  the 
rooms  in  which  she  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time. 
She  had  been  happy  in  it  and  she  loved  every  part  of  it. 
But  as  Spencer  looked  back  to  his  childhood  and  early  youth 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  so  she  must  have  looked  back  to 
Dakota,  where  so  much  that  made  and  shaped  her  own  life 
had  occurred. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  hint  in  her  own  journal  of  her  last 
journey  to  the  Hills.  She  and  Mary  Orton  Graham  drove 
from  Norfolk  to  Pine  Ridge  for  what  turned  out  to  be  her 
last  meeting  with  Maggie  Williams.  Thence  they  went  to 
the  Bad  Lands,  including  Interior,  which  had  been  one  of 
the  post  offices  where  Spencer  got  his  mail,  while  on  the 
sheep-shearing  tours  of  forty-five  years  before.  From  the 
Bad  Lands  they  crossed  the  Cheyenne  and  went  up  Rapid 
Valley.  Let  her  entry  of  June  19,  1940  speak  for  itself: 
‘ ‘We  came  out  near  Creston  and  went  on  up  the  Valley 
until  we  reached  our  old  home.  The  Wiseharts  still  live 
there  and  let  us  look  around  and  into  the  house.  The  barn 
looks  exactly  the  same  but  the  trees  are  gone  in  the  house 
yard  and  the  orchards  are  about  gone.  An  addition  has 
been  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  hut  the  old  part 
seems  just  the  same.  Seemed  almost  like  home.” 
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NOTES 


(1)  The  children  of  his  first  marriage  were  Mary  (Mrs. 
Marvin  Wakeley),  Eliza  (Mrs.  Lester  Orton),  John 
William,  Amy  (Mrs.  Ashbel  Orton),  Spencer  Henry 
and  Dora;  of  his  second,  Anan  (who  died  in  infancy), 
Harry  and  Emma  (Mrs.  Alonzo  Eastman). 

(2)  Probably  the  1856  copyright  published  by  Sargent, 
Wilson  &  Hinkle  of  Cincinnati.  The  title  page  iden¬ 
tifies  it  as  “Pay’s  Higher  Arithmetic — The  Principles 
of  Arithmetic,  Analyzed  and  Practically  Applied.  For 
Advanced  Students.  By  Joseph  Ray,  M.D.,  Late 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Woodward  College. 
Edited  by  Chas.  E.  Matthews,  M.A.,  Revised  Stereo¬ 
type  Edition.”  During  the  school  year  1902-3  Spencer 
insisted  that  his  eldest  son,  twelve  years  of  age,  like¬ 
wise  “go  through”  Ray’s  Higher  and  persuaded  the 
local  school  board  to  make  it  the  text  book  for  an 
advanced  arithmetic  class  of  two  pupils. 

(3)  Elwood  Williams  married  Margaret  (Maggie)  Trim¬ 
mer,  daughter  of  George  Trimmer  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  a  French  Canadian  father  and  a  Santee  Sioux  Indian 
mother,  later  known  throughout  western  South  Dakota 
as  Mary  Lone  Wolf.  She  and  Trimmer  first  came  to 
Rapid  City  in  1876.  In  1878-79  they  lived  in  Hill 
City.  In  the  spring  of  1879  she  and  Trimmer  with 
Maggie  and  their  other  two  daughters  moved  to  a 
place  near  what  is  now  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota, 
where  the  then  Mrs.  Trimmer  discovered  the  springs 
and  called  them  Minnekahta  (hot  water),  later 
changed  to  Hot  Springs.  The  tub  which  she  cut  out 
of  a  rock  with  chisel  and  hatchet  still  remains  in  use 
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as  a  drinking  fountain.  As  a  child,  Mary  Lone  Wolf 
had  been  stolen  or  kidnapped  at  Yellow  Medicine,  Min¬ 
nesota,  by  Sioux  Indians  during  the  Sioux  war  of 
1862,  and  held  captive  for  four  years  before  she  was 
able  to  find  her  way  back  to  her  own  people.  Years 
later  she  married  “Doc”  Lone  Wolf,  a  full-blood 
reputedly  of  the  Crow  tribe.  During  the  ’nineties  she 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Williams  ranch  at  the 
north  edge  of  Rapid  Valley,  nine  miles  from  Rapid 
City.  About  1901  the  Williams  family  moved  to 
Missouri.  After  Elwood  Williams’  death  his  widow 
and  children  claimed  their  Indian  land  allotments  and 
she  and  her  son  Barney  moved  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation.  Mary  Lone  Wolf  died  there  at  a  great 
age  in  Maggie  Williams’  home.  Maggie  Williams  and 
Marinda  Raymond  kept  their  old  friendship  alive  by 
correspondence  and  visits  so  long  as  they  both  lived. 

(4)  “Corb”  likewise  reached  the  Black  Hills  about  1882 
or  1883,  after  several  years  of  wandering  about  the 
West.  After  a  few  years  as  cowhand  he  went  into 
business  as  a  rancher  and  as  a  speculator  in  cattle.  For 
many  years  his  signs,  “Corbin  Morse  Buys  and  Sells 
Cattle”  were  posted  all  over  the  area.  By  1900  he 
was  its  largest  operator  and  during  the  next  fifteen 
years  never  handled  less  than  10,000  head  yearly,  with 
a  banner  year  in  which  36,000  head  were  bought  or 
sold.  He  was  said  to  have  lost  7,000  head  in  the  great 
storm  of  May,  1905  which  struck  the  Black  Hills  after 
cattle  had  been  taken  from  home  ranches  to  summer 
range  in  the  Badlands.  At  one  time  he  owned  5,000 
acres  in  Rapid  Valley,  nearly  10,000  acres  on  Cain 
Creek  between  the  White  River  and  the  Cheyenne  and 
6,000  acres  on  the  Pine  Ridge.  His  Rapid  Valley  ranch 
house  contained  his  collection  of  beautiful  and  unique 
articles  (including  diamonds,  gold  nuggets  and 
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jewelry)  from  all  over  the  world  and  esj^ecially  the 
American  West.  During*  his  whole  life  his  fortunes 
fluctuated  widely  and  the  depression  of  the  1930 ’s 
stripped  him.  When  he  died  in  1940  he  left  practically 
no  estate.  During  his  good  days  he  went  from  ranch 
to  ranch  and  from  range  to  range  in  a  buckboard 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  the  fastest  and  wildest  horses  he 
could  find,  driving  them  always  at  full  gallop ;  generally 
going  down  the  old  Rapid  Valley  road  before  day¬ 
break  and  beginning  his  shout  of  4  4  Crawl  out,  crawl 
out ’ ’  half  a  mile  before  reaching  each  of  his  old  friends’ 
houses. 

(5)  Always  known  to  her  own  family,  to  the  friends  of 
her  youth  and  to  her  husband  except  when  strangers 
were  present  as  “Rinda.”  Until  middle  life  she  was 
accustomed  also  to  sign  her  name  that  way. 

(6)  Twelve  children  were  born  to  them.  Three  died  in 
infancy.  The  nine  who  lived  to  maturity  were  Milo, 
Robert  LeGrand  (Lee),  Mary  (Mrs.  James  Chase), 
Marinda  May  (Mrs.  Spencer  Henry  Raymond),  Emma 
(Mrs.  John  Hayes),  Eva  (Mrs.  Charles  D.  Rounds), 
John  William,  Laura  Jane  and  Jerome  Gould. 

(7)  The  preemptioner  was  not  required  to  establish  resi¬ 
dence  on  his  claim  as  the  homesteader  did  or  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  do.  He  could  preempt;  pay  his  $200  when 
he  could;  if  he  failed  to  pay  within  the  time  required 
by  the  preemption  act  the  claim  became  open  to 
another  preemptioner  or  homesteader.  The  homestead¬ 
er  had  to  fulfill  several  specific  requirements:  Fence 
the  land;  build  a  house  (almost  always  a  shack)  ;  dig 
a  well;  live  on  the  land;  “ prove  up”  by  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses,  swearing  on  oath  that  he  had  done 
these  and  all  other  acts  required  by  the  homestead 
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law.  Five  years’  residence  were  required  but  at  the 
end  of  one  year  he  could  “commute”  his  time  by  pay¬ 
ing  $1.25  an  acre. 

(8)  Their  children  were  Anan,  born  November  6,  1890; 
Hugh  Platt,  April  20',  1892  (died  December  11,  1955) : 
John  Bryan,  November  14,  1896;  Grace  Dorcas,  Au¬ 
gust  16,  1903;  Frances  Almira,  September  2,  1907  and 
Spencer  Henry,  February  12,  1909.  There  was  a  still 
born  child  in  November,  1898.  Anan  and  Hugh  were 
born  in  the  claim  shack  on  the  timber  claim;  John  and 
Grace  in  the  house  moved  from  the  timber  claim  to  the 
home  ranch  and  described  on  page  22,  John  while  it 
still  remained  on  the  hill  above  its  permanent  site  and 
Grace  after  it  had  been  moved  the  second  time; 
Frances  in  the  new  (Rounds)  house  which  replaced 
that  one;  Spencer  at  Fairmont,  Nebraska.  At  the 
births  of  Anan  and  Hugh,  Dr.  Blair  attended  Marinda 
at  a  fee  of  $10.  By  the  time  of  Frances’  birth,  the 
usual  and  customary  charge  by  Rapid  City  physicians 
had  risen  to  $25.  There  were  no  nurses.  If  no  rela¬ 
tive  was  available,  a  neighbor’s  wife  or  older  daughter 
would  come  in  and  on  leaving  would  be  persuaded, 
after  many  refusals,  to  accept  $5  for  the  two  weeks. 

(9)  Since  Hugh  was  born  on  the  timber  claim  April  20, 
1892,  the  winter  of  1892-3  seems  more  likely.  When 
they  moved  to  the  “Brennan  place”  (see  page  20)  the 
timber  claim  shack  was  sold  to  Charles  Curtis,  who 
moved  it  to  a  site  on  the  north  side  of  Rapid  Valley 
about  four  miles  away.  Later,  after  Curtis  had  “sold 
out”  and  his  buildings  had  stood  empty  for  several 
years,  it  was  again  moved  to  become  part  of  the  house 
built  by  John  Ham.  It  still  stands  as  the  east  wing 
of  the  house  on  what  was  once  known  as  the  John  Ham 
ranch,  adjoining  what  was  once  the  Raymond  ranch  on 
the  southeast. 


(10)  Marinda  Patterson  was  born  at  Bennington,  Vermont, 
in  September,  1802.  Her  father,  Abel  Patterson,  was 
lost  at  sea  or  died  of  yellow  fever  (accounts  vary), 
leaving  his  wife  Zady  (Bristol)  Patterson  and  his  four 
children  destitute.  Marinda  Patterson’s  early  ad¬ 
vantages,  therefore,  were  meager;  but  she  became  a 
woman  of  great  mental  power  (for  example,  she  knew 
most  of  the  Bible  by  heart)  as  well  as  physical  endur¬ 
ance.  As  a  young  woman  she  went  with  a  wagon  train 
to  Washington  County,  New  York,  where  she  met  and 
married  Jotham  Gould.  They  moved  successively  to 
Ontario  County,  New  York;  Crawford  County,  Pen¬ 
nsylvania;  Polk  County,  Iowa;  finally,  in  1863,  to 
Boulder  County,  Colorado;  all  by  wagon  train.  He 
died  in  1881.  Ten  years  later,  aged  eighty-nine,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  boarded  a  railroad  train, 
for  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  In  leaving  the  train 
there  she  fell,  breaking  a  hip,  but  recovered  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years  and  five  months.  When 
she  died  in  1900  she  had  ninety-five  living  descendants. 
How  many  now  is  an  interesting  conjecture.  Aside 
from  Almira  (Polly)  Gould  Platt  and  the  other  sons 
and  daughters  mentioned  in  the  text,  her  oldest  son, 
Jerome  Fuller  Gould,  was  a  typical  Western  pioneer. 
Soon  after  going  to  Iowa  with  his  parents  in  1854,  he 
became  first  a  teamster  and  then  a  freighter,  first  from 
the  Mississippi  River  west  through  Iowa,  and  then 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Far  West.  When  in 
early  1861  he  married,  his  wife’s  family  prevailed  on 
her  not  to  accompany  him  across  the  plains.  So 
thirteen  days  after  his  wedding  he  left  for  Blackhawk 
(Gilpin  County),  Colorado,  to  work  in  the  gold  district, 
but  returned  to  Iowa  for  the  winter.  When  in  May, 
1862,  he  was  ready  to  return  to  Colorado,  his  wife  an¬ 
nounced  that  nothing  would  keep  her  from  going.  Their 
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wagon  train  trip,  Ames,  Iowa,  to  Blackhawk,  took 
fifty-seven  days.  After  an  Indian  tried  to  trade  a 
large  piece  of  meat  for  his  wife,  he  had  her  hide  in  the 
wagon  whenever  Indians  appeared.  After  another 
year  and  a  half  at  Blackhawk,  they  moved  to  Bonlder 
County,  where  he  traded  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  120  acres 
of  unimproved  land.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Flora 
Gould  (Mrs.  Alva)  Dodd,  was  the  first  white  child 
born  on  Left  Hand  Creek  in  that  county. 

(11)  Only  two  tangible  possessions  descended  to  Spencer 
from  his  father.  One  was  a  snuff  box  hand-carved 
from  some  soft  wood,  with  a  hand-wrought  spring 
hinge,  said  to  have  been  made  by  his  great-grandfather, 
Thomas  Raymond,  or  by  Thomas  Raymond’s  oldest 
son,  Anan  Raymond.  It  contains  a  small  lancet  of  the 
type  used  for  blood-letting  by  the  old-time  physician — 
professional  or  amateur.  The  other  was  “The  History 
of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States :  Its  cause,  Origin, 
Progress  and  Conclusion”,  by  Samuel  M.  Schmucker, 
LL.D.,  Revised  and  Completed  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett, 
published  by  Jones  Brothers  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati  and  Boston,  and  Ziegler,  McCurdy  &  Co. 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  with  a  notice  of  copyright 
in  1865  by  Bradley  &  Co.,  “In  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  and  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.”  The  book  still 
bears  on  its  fly  leaf  the  penciled  inscription,  “Anan 
Raymond’s  Book,  Bought  November  The  first  1st,  1866, 
Paid  Seven  Dollars  &  fifty  Cents  $7.50,  Simeon  Kern.  ’  ’ 
Between  the  pages  is  also  a  sheet  of  paper  inscribed  in 
a  fine  Spencerian  hand,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Raymond, 
Marvin,  N.Y.,  D.D.  Wellman.”  On  the  back  are  pencil 
notes  which  include  the  name  Ella  Warner.  Harrv 
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Raymond  identifies  D.D.  Wellman  as  David  Wellman, 
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member  of  a  family  adjoining  the  Raymond  family  in 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  a  fine  writer  who  held 
a  school  of  penmanship  and  whom  Anan  Raymond 
hired  to  write  in  the  family  archives.  The  middle  initi¬ 
al  in  the  A.  R.  Raymond  was  something  Anan  Raymond 
himself  added  to  his  name,  sometimes  so  signing  his 
name  when  the  given  name  was  not  written  out  in 
full.  He  had  no  middle  name  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
stance  of  his  having  written  his  name  as  Anan  R,  Ray¬ 
mond.  Ella  Warner  was  one  of  the  four  daughters 
of  his  sister,  Amanda  Raymond  Warner.  Early  in 
Anan  Raymond’s  widowerhood  the  Warner  and  Ray¬ 
mond  families  were  together.  After  the  Warners’ 
removal  to  Goshen,  Indiana  they  once  visited  Anan 
Raymond  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  Whitney  Ray¬ 
mond,  at  LaGrange,  Ohio.  The  Wellman  inscription 
must  refer  to  a  date  after  his  marriage  to  Mary 
Whitney  in  1870.  Anan  Raymond  of  Kenilworth,  Il¬ 
linois  now  has  the  snuff  box  and  Spencer  H.  Raymond 
of  Norfolk,  Nebraska  the  book.  The  older  members 
of  Anan  Raymond  the  elder’s  family  used  also  to 
refer  to  a  mortar  and  pestle,  the  mortar  hollowed  out 
of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  with  a  groove  around 
it  near  the  bottom,  made  by  an  ancestor,  and  an  old- 
time  key-wound  silver  watch  handed  down  from  an 
ancestor ;  but  both  disappeared  long  ago.  Mary  Orton 
Graham  inherited  from  her  mother  a  few  pieces  of 
furniture  which  once  belonged  to  Dorcas  Wilcox  Ray¬ 
mond. 

(12)  During  the  1902,  1903  and  1904  seasons  the  herder 
was  John  Watterson,  then  over  70  years  old.  He 
reached  the  Black  Hills  from  Perthshire,  Scotland 
about  the  time  Spencer  arrived  from  northwestern 
Iowa.  He  was  well  known  as  a  sheep  herder  through¬ 
out  the  area,  though  claiming  to  have  seen  better 
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days  as  a  large-scale  farmer  in  Scotland.  Spencer  un¬ 
doubtedly  met  him  during  some  of  his  own  sheep  shear¬ 
ing  excursions.  He  had  herded  for  many  Black  Hills 
operators.  On  one  occasion  he  was  herding  for  Mc- 
Master  (later  governor  of  South  Dakota)  somewhere 
near  the  Cheyenne  River  when  a  cold  wave  and  blizzard 
overtook  him.  The  sheep  drifted  into  the  breaks, 
bunched  up  and  got  through  the  storm  without  too 
great  loss.  Watterson  got  into  his  sleeping  bag  and 
weathered  the  storm  though  his  dog  froze  to  death. 
During  the  evenings  spent  with  him  at  the  sheep  camp 
the  two  oldest  Raymond  sons  read  to  him,  over  and 
over  again,  all  of  Burns’  poetry  and  the  rituals  of  the 
Masonic  order,  (from  some  unauthorized  treatise  he 
had  brought  from  Scotland).  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Rapid  City  “Blue  Lodge”  which  in¬ 
cluded  all  of  the  bankers,  large  ranchers  and  success¬ 
ful  merchants  as  well  as  some  plain  cowhands  and 
sheepherders.  He  undoubtedly  did  much  to  persuade 
Spencer  to  join  it.  Watterson  spent  his  winters  while 
a  sheepherder  and  nearly  all  his  time  after  he  quit 
herding  at  the  George  Buckingham  ranch.  He  finally 
was  killed  in  1915  at  age  85  by  one  of  Buckingham’s 
young  bulls.  George  Buckingham  was  of  English  birth. 
His  wife  was  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  under  her 
former  name  of  Knudsen,  was  an  early  pioneer  in  the 
Black  Hills.  A  shrewd  business  woman,  she  acquired 
oxen  (and  later  mules)  and  wagons,  and  became  known 
in  her  own  right  as  “the  woman  freighter  of  the  Black 
Hills”.  When  her  cattle  moved  from  her  Rapid  Val¬ 
ley  ranch  to  ranges  across  the  Cheyenne  River  she 
mounted  a  horse,  cowboy  saddle  and  all,  without  aid 
from  such  artificialities  as  divided  skirts  or  riding 
breeches,  and  took  charge  of  the  operation  herself. 
At  her  house  on  Sunday  afternoons  anyone  within 
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horseback  distance  was  welcome,  and  John  Watter- 
son  was  one  of  several  who  found  a  winter  haven 
there.  She  died  about  1905.  On  her  deathbed  she 
planned  her  funeral  and  named  her  pall  bearers,  one 
of  whom  was  Spencer  Raymond. 

(13)  The  children  of  Spencer  and  Marinda  Raymond  al¬ 
ways  have  had  the  most  affectionate  recollections  of 
all  of  those  aunts  and  uncles,  by  blood  and  by  mar¬ 
riage,  whom  they  knew.  Nothing  is  lost  to  any  of 
the  others  by  this  special  mention  of  those  three  who 
were  the  younger  Platts  when  the  Raymond  children, 
especially  the  four  eldest,  were  born.  In  1898,  John 
Platt,  then  aged  twenty,  went  to  the  Philippines  as  a 
sergeant  in  Company  M,  First  South  Dakota  Infantry. 
The  excitement  of  his  nephews  and  nieces  over  his 
departure  and  return  and  over  the  actions  in  which 
he  took  part  may  easily  be  imagined.  Jerome  Platt 
taught  his  nephews  how  to  ride  and  shoot  and  di¬ 
verted  them  with  endless  trail  and  cowboy  songs  and 
lurid  tales  of  completely  imaginary  Indian  tights  and 
big  game  hunting  trips.  He  had  an  exceptional  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  “old  days”  and  it  is  regrettable  that  this 
record  was  not  made  during  his  lifetime.  Laura  Platt 
resembled  Marinda  in  her  inborn  ability  to  teach  and 
has  followed  that  calling  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
interrupted  only  by  service  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Pennington  County.  Though  she  retired 
formally  several  years  ago,  as  principal  of  the  Wilson 
School  at  Rapid  City,  she  still  practices  her  profes¬ 
sion,  as  a  substitute,  two  or  three  days  a  week.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  pupils  remember  her  with  affection  and  grati¬ 
tude.  But  her  influence  on  her  nephews  and  nieces  has 
been  even  more  important — equal  in  many  important 
respects  to  that  of  their  own  parents.  Their  debt  to 
her  is  great. 
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(14)  The  circuit  riders  varied  greatly.  Though  many,  per¬ 
haps  all  of  them  were  devout  and  dedicated  men,  they 
were  sometimes  recent  seminary  graduates  or  ancient 
pensioners,  ill-equipped  for  the  prairie.  The  most 
hardened  characters,  however,  yielded  the  utmost  re¬ 
spect  to  “Presiding  Elder’ ’  Clough — to  the  Civil  War 
veterans  Colonel  Clough.  He  in  fact  had  been  a  Union 
officer  and  could  ride  a  horse  or  drive  a  team  with  the 
best  and  worst.  His  quarterly  appearances  always  drew 
crowds  from  far  and  near  and  when  retirement  or 
transfer  sent  him  elsewhere,  regret  was  general 
throughout  the  area. 

(15)  Harry  Raymond  was  born  at  LaGrange,  Ohio  in 
February,  1876.  When  he  reached  South  Dakota  in 
June,  1899  he  had  recently  graduated  from  a  New  York 
State  normal  school  at  Fredonia,  New  York.  His  first 
job  was  with  Elwood  Williams,  putting  up  wild  hay 
along  with  two  crops  of  alfalfa.  From  there  he  went 
to  the  Murphy  ranch  five  miles  southeast  of  Rapid 
City.  Then  Spencer  told  him  of  C.  D.  Crouch  and  his 
current  attempt  to  revive  and  complete  his  old  proj¬ 
ect  of  a  railroad  from  Rapid  City  to  Mystic  on  the 
Burlington — the  old  Dakota  &  Wyoming  or,  in  the 
popular  phrase,  “Dusty  and  Windy.”  So  Harry  went 
to  Rapid  City  and  got  a  job  on  the  line  between  Silver 
City  and  Mystic.  It  was  not  the  promised  timekeep¬ 
er’s  job  but  he  stayed  on  for  a  while.  In  late  1899 
Spencer  wrote  of  his  intention  to  go  soon  to  north 
of  the  Belle  Fourche  River  and  bring  back  a  band  of 
sheep.  (This  errand  was  in  behalf  of  either  Herman 
Kube  or  Joseph  Watterson — no  kin  of  the  herder 
John,  but  a  rancher  on  the  Box  Elder  whose  post 
office  was  Vesta — both  of  whom  were  close  friends  of 
Spencer’s;  or  to  replace  his  own  stand  of  rams;  or 
both.)  Spencer’s  letter  also  told  Harry  that 
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‘ ‘ the  signals  were  out  for  Crouch’s  break-up”  and  in¬ 
vited  him  to  come  along  and  help  bring  the  sheep  back. 
The  letter  had  stayed  a  while  at  Silver  City.  Harry 
asked  for  his  release;  had  to  walk  most  of  the  way 
into  Rapid  City;  arrived  at  the  Raymond  establish¬ 
ment  to  find  that  Spencer  had  left  for  Belle  Fourche, 
leaving  directions  to  Harry  to  haul  a  quantity  of  baled 
wild  hay  into  Rapid  City  to  a  list  of  customers.  One 
of  these  was  A.  J.  McCain  for  whom  he  started  work  at 
soon  as  the  hay  hauling  was  done,  on  McCain’s  Box 
Elder  Creek  ranch.  This  employment  lasted  several 
months,  until  mid-1900,  when  he  operated  the  Ray¬ 
mond  sheep  camp  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months.  He  spent  several  months  with  Charles  Ham, 
who  then  ran  a  sizable  cattle  ranch  for  non-resident 
investors  several  miles  down  Rapid  Valley  from  the 
old  Farmingdale  post  office.  He  filed,  established  legal 
residence  and  proved  up  on  a  homestead  which  Spencer 
bought  as  soon  as  patent  issued.  Thus  in  two  years 
Harry  got  a  varied  experience  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
the  turn  of  the  century.  As  a  youngster  he,  too,  had 
been  drilled  in  Ray’s  Higher  Arithmetic,  as  well  as 
two  other  texts  (one  of  which  was  Robinson’s  Prac¬ 
tical  Arithmetic)  which  his  ex-schoolteacher  mother 
had  used  in  teaching  or  preparation  for  teaching. 
His  flair  for  mathematics  led  him  into  a  major  in  as¬ 
tronomy  at  Harvard,  class  of  ’05.  For  many  years 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany, 
New  York  and  after  retirement  there  was  called  back 
to  active  service  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  especially 
to  recently  discharged  service  men,  at  Rensselaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  His  mother,  Mary  Whitney  Ray¬ 
mond,  arrived  in  Pennington  County  early  in  the  year 
1900  and  stayed  until  late  1901,  spending  most  of  her 
time  with  Spencer  and  Marinda,  with  the  McCains 
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and  with  Mrs.  Charles  Ham.  While  at  the  Raymonds  ’ 
she  saved  their  then  youngest  child  from  probable 
drowning  in  the  irrigation  ditch  by  catching  him  by 
one  foot  just  as  he  was  disappearing  from  sight.  Her 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Ham  and  with  Marinda  was 
kept  alive  by  correspondence  until  her  death  in  1913. 

(16)  Buying  the  cattle  provoked  an  incident,  fairly  typical 
of  Spencer  whenever  he  thought  anyone  was  trying 
to  4  4  run  a  whizzer  ’  ’  on  him,.  He  had  selected  the  cattle 
and  handed  over  his  check,  when  the  seller  said  that 
the  next  morning  would  be  soon  enough  to  deliver 
them,  and  shut  the  corral  gate.  Spencer  promptly 
reopened  it,  said  to  Marinda ’s  brother  Jerome  Platt, 
“Get  on  your  horse,’ ’  and  got  on  his  own.  The  two 
then  drove  the  cattle  out  of  the  corral  and  down  the 
road.  Jerome  Platt  frequently  mentioned  this  oc¬ 
currence,  but  since  his  death  no  one  else  remembers 
the  details. 

(17)  The  legal  description  of  the  property  as  conveyed  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1907: 

The  Southeast  %  of  Section  31,  the  west  half  of 
Section  32,  the  south  %  of  the  South  East  of 
Section  32  and  the  south  %  of  the  Southwest  %  of 
Section  33  in  Township  One  North,  Range  10  east 
of  the  Black  Hills  Meridian. 

Lots  1,  2,  3  and  4  and  the  South  East  %  and  the 
South  West  %  of  Section  5  and  the  Northwest 
%  of  the  Northwest  y^  of  Section  8,  Township  1 
South,  Range  10  East  of  the  Black  Hills  Meridian. 
Also  the  following  described  land:  Commencing 
with  the  East  line  of  Section  6,  Township  1  South, 
Range  10  East  on  the  Quarter  Section  line  and 
forty  rods  from  the  Southeast  corner  of  said  Sec¬ 
tion  6,  thence  west  80  rods,  thence  north  forty 
rods  to  the  Rapid  Valley  Road,  thence  South 
East  along  said  road  to  the  section  line  between 
sections  5  and  6,  thence  South  110  feet  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  comprising  in  all  12  acres. 
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The  buildings  still  stand  (as  in  1907  except  for 
an  addition  to  the  east  side  of  the  house)  on  the 
north  side  of  and  just  adjacent  to  the  old  Rapid 
Valley  Road,  about  a  furlong  east  and  a  little  south 
of  its  intersection  with  the  East  line  of  Section 
64-10. 

The  timber  claim: 

The  South  East  Quarter  of  Section  25,  Township 

1  North,  Range  9,  East  of  the  Black  Hills  Meri¬ 
dian. 

The  summer  sheep  camp: 

The  South  V2  of  the  Southeast  *4  and  South  y2 
of  the  Southwest  *4  of  Section  20,  Township  1 
South,  Range  12  East  of  the  Black  Hills  Meridiam. 

The  Isaac  Platt  property  on  Rapid  Valley: 

The  East  y2  of  the  Southwest  %  and  the  West  y2 
of  the  South  East  %  of  Section  28,  Township  One 
North,  Range  9  East  of  the  Black  Hills  Meridiam. 

The  Lee  Gould  property  on  Battle  Creek  Valley: 
The  Northwest  %  of  the  Southwest  %,  the  West 
y2  of  the  Northwest  *4  and  Northeast  of 
the  Northwest  %  of  Section  29,  Township  2  North, 
Range  10  East  of  the  Black  Hills  Meridian. 

The  Platt  land  northwest  of  Rapid  City: 

(a)  The  South  y2  of  the  Northwest  %  and  the 
North  y2  of  the  Southwest  ^4  of  Section  33; 

(b)  the  North  y2  of  the  Northwest  %  of  Section 
33  and  the  South  %  of  the  Southwest  %  of  Sec¬ 
tion  28;  all  in  Township  2,  North  Range  7,  East 
of  the  Black  Hills  Meridian.  Parcel  (a)  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Thomas  Haxby  in  1897.  Parcel  (b) 
was  homesteaded  by  Isaac  Platt  in  1902.  Almira 
Platt  exercised  her  widow’s  right  to  4 4 prove  up” 
after  his  death  in  February,  1907  and  patent  is¬ 
sued  to  her  in  1908. 

The  land  west  of  Norfolk,  Nebraska: 

The  South  y2  of  the  Southeast  %  and  the  South¬ 
west  %  of  Section  24  in  Valley  Township,  Range 

2  West  of  the  Sixth  Principal  Meridian. 
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None  of  the  above  described  parcels  is  now  owned 
by  any  descendant  or  relative  of  Spencer  or  Ma- 
rinda  Raymond. 

The  Lone  Tree  School  (Box  Elder)  was  and  is 
in  the  Southeast  corner  of  Section  24,  Township  2 
North,  Range  9  East  of  the  Black  Hills  Meridian; 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  present  Route  14  and 
about  300  feet  west  of  the  section  corner. 

(18)  By  right  of  direct  lineal  descent  from  Abraham  Scott, 
who  signed  the  Association  Test  in  Winchester,  New 
Hampshire  in  1776,  and  served  in  Captain  Oliver  Ca- 
pron’s  company,  Colonel  Samuel  Ashley’s  regiment 
of  militia  which  marched  to  the  relief  of  Ticonderoga 
in  1777 ;  lieutenant  in  the  New  Hampshire  militia  after 
the  Revolution.  She  was  also  a  direct  lineal  descen¬ 
dant  of  James  Bristol,  who  served  in  Captain  Richard 
Hurd’s  company,  Colonel  Ira  Allen’s  regiment  of 
militia,  1780,  1781,  from  Sandgate,  Vermont.  Spencer 
likewise  had  at  least  two  Revolutionary  soldier  an¬ 
cestors:  Thomas  Raymond,  who  served  briefly  with 
Rhode  Island  units  as  a  private  in  1776  and  as  a  cor¬ 
poral  in  1780,  and  (according  to  family  tradition)  as 
a  scout  or  messenger  on  the  northern  frontier  in 
1777-79;  Joshua  Vincent,  who  enlisted  in  1782  for 
nine  months  as  a  private  under  Captain  John  Holden, 
Colonel  Olney,  Rhode  Island. 

(19)  Mary  Orton  Graham  was  the  daughter  of  Spencer’s 
next  older  sister,  Amy  Raymond  Orton  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Ashbel  Orton,  a  Civil  War  veteran  wounded 
at  Antietam.  During  the  five  years,  1881-1886,  he 
managed  a  farm  owned  by  his  uncle  of  the  same  name 
near  Sargeant’s  Bluff,  Iowa.  He  raised  corn  to  feed 
hogs,  to  sell  for  as  little  as  4  cents  a  pound.  He  hired 
Indians  (generally  Winnebago s)  to  work  the  corn 
fields.  Whenever  they  would  ask  for  a  job  they  would 
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say,  4 i Dollar  a  day — board  self.”  He  and  Amy  Ray¬ 
mond  were  married  just  before  going  to  Iowa  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1881,  and  Mary  Orton  was  born  there  in  March, 
1886.  In  the  spring  of  1886  they  moved  to  the  Black 
Hills  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  to  Sioux  Coun¬ 
ty,  Nebraska,  where  Ashbel  and  Amy  preempted  160 
acres,  and  he  and  two  older  sons  by  a  prior  marriage 
cut  pine  logs  and  built  the  log  house  in  which  the 
family  lived  until  1898.  Later  he  filed  on  a  homestead 
three  miles  away.  West  of  it  there  was  unlimited 
government  land  on  which  Ashbel  Orton  pastured 
his  horses.  He  usually  took  his  family  back  to  the 
preemption  in  the  winter,  as  the  little  log  school  house 
which  he  had  helped  build  was  nearby.  He  raised 
handsome  horses  and  kept  his  credit  good  by  selling 
one  whenever  his  grocery  bill  got  too  large.  In  1898 
they  went  back  to  Erie  Cbunty,  Pennsylvania,  taking 
with  them  a  carload  of  horses — twenty-eight  head — 
for  which  he  got  less  than  $1,000.  Because  Spencer 
spent  most  of  1887  in  Sioux  County,  Nebraska,  and 
because  Ashbel  Orton ’s  two  older  sons,  Lester  and 
Ernest,  in  the  late  1880’s  returned  to  the  Black  Hills 
and  stayed  there  for  varying  periods,  contacts  be¬ 
tween  the  Raymond  and  Orton  families,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  Mary  Orton  Graham,  have  remained  fresh, 
notwithstanding  the  nearly  sixty  years  since  the  Or¬ 
tons  returned  to  Pennsylvania. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

Full  accounts  of  the  Sioux  tribes,  including  the 
troubles  of  1890,  may  be  found  in  4  4  Sitting  Bull — 
Champion  of  The  Sioux”  by  Stanley  Vestal,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  Press  1957  (new  edition;  first  pub¬ 
lished  1932) ;  and  “A  History  of  the  Dakota  or  Sioux 
Indians”,  by  Doane  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  South 
Dakota  Department  of  History,  Ross  &  Haines,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  1956  (new  edition;  first  published  by 
the  State,  1904). 

An  interesting  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the 
sheep  rancher  and  sheep  herder  in  northwestern  South 
Dakota,  about  100  miles  north  of  the  Black  Hills,  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  which  began  at  about  the  time  the  Ray¬ 
mond  sojourn  in  South  Dakota  ended,  appears  in 
“ Sheep — Life  on  the  South  Dakota  Range”,  by  Ar¬ 
cher  B.  Gilfillan,  University  of  Minnesota  Press  1957 
(new  edition;  first  published  by  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1929). 
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